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A new way to bulid cars: Old-type construc- 
tion can be compared to a box riding a wheel- 
barrow. The two components are separate, not 
designed to work perfectly together. Unibody, 
a new concept in car-making, applies principles 
learned from our missile making techniques. 
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The one car maker 


who makes missiles 


comes up with 


a new way to build cars: 


WINIE3Q DN 


Unibody Construction finally delivers what 
no other way of building cars ever could. 

Here’s the. secret: As prime contractor on 
America’s most reliable missiles, Redstone and 
Jupiter, we learned that missiles, to operate perfectly, 
must be designed as a carefully tuned whole, not 
just an assembly of separate parts. Now we have 
applied this principle to car-making. 

We even used the very same complex electronic 
computers used by our missile-makers. They fig- 
ured out in months what it would have taken 165 
years to solve by ordinary methods. The result is, 
for the first time cars have been designed in ‘“‘one- 
piece” —with every part working like a member of 
the team. 

For example, by integrating the frame with the 
body—instead of bolting the two together—Uni- 
body eliminates the major causes of squeaks and 
rattles in modern automobiles. But, thanks to 
Chrysler Corporation space-age engineering, you 
don’t get the road shock and harsh bouncy ride 
usually found in earlier “‘unit’’ construction. 

Only the new 1960 cars from Chrysler Corporation 
—the cars we call ‘““The Quick, the Strong, and the 
Quiet”»—are made this new way. Stop in at the 
dealers with Dad and see what a difference Unibody 
combined with famous Torsion-Aire Ride makes in 
riding and driving comfort. 


Exclusive feature for 1960 from 


CHRYSLER 7 
CORPORATION 


Piymouth * Dodge Dart» Dodge« De Soto *Chrysier 
* Imperial * and Valiant, Chrysler Corporation’s 
new economy car. Watch for it. 
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A remarkable catch in the South Atlantic 


Here’s another big one that didn’t get away! 


Earlier that morning at Cape Canaveral, five thousand miles 
away, a Thor-Able test rocket was fired. Its nose cone, the 
“catch” that you see in the photograph, landed precisely in the 
target area. Upon impact a flotation bag was inflated to keep 
the nose cone from sinking, and a dye marker was released. A 
waiting group of ships and planes located the nose cone and 
quickly recovered it from the dark waters of the Atlantic. 


The fact that this missile landed with such “pinpoint accu- 
racy” in a target area thousands of miles away from its launching 
site is one of the miracles of modern technology. The missile’s 
accuracy of flight was accomplished by means of a radio inertial 
guidance system developed by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for the Titan intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Since the beginning of the Missile Age, Bell Telephone engi- 
neers and scientists have been leaders in the development of 
missile guidance systems. We welcome this chance to put our 
experience to work in behalf of the nation’s security —just as we 
welcome the opportunity of providing the best possible telephone 
service for you and your family to use and enjoy every day. 


&A\) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Rings from left to right: ~ JULIET Ring $575. Also 500 to 2475. Wedding Ring 
175. — CAMBRIDGE Ring $500. Wedding Ring 125. ~ VISTA Ring $250. Also 
100 to 2475. Wedding Ring 12.50 ~.KENNAN Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All 
rings available in yellow or white gold. Prices include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged 
to show details. ©Trade-mark registered. 


Radiantly beautiful 
... forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 
engagement and wedding have a special 
meaning — a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 
ished forever. 


When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of love. 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a 
diamond of this superlative quality can 
reflect full brilliance and beauty . . . and 
give you that wonderful feeling of pride 
and satisfaction always. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers — only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection From $100 to $10,000, 


Are You Sure of the Etiquette 
of the Engagement and Wedding? 


Keepsake’s valuable new booklet; “The Eti- 
quette of the Engagement and Wedding,” gives 
expert advice on the announcement, parties and 
showers, trousseau, invitations, attire, gifts, the 
ceremony and many other details. Another 
booklet, “Choosing Your Diamond Rings,” gives 
interesting and helpful facts about diamond 
quality, value and styling. For both booklets, 
send 25¢ with name. and address to: Keepsake 
Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


A. H. POND CO. INC.—-PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 





By Karen Nordberg, Washington-Lee H. $., Arlington, Va. 
*% Starred werds refer te musi 
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. Russian composer famous for Swan 
Lake and Sleeping Beauty. 
. Military music is usually played by 


a 
2. Tropical tree. 
. You and me. 
. Symphonic poem, Pastorale d’ 
(Summer Pastoral), by Honegger. 
. First note in musical scale. 
. Wilkes- , Pa, 
. Greek goddess of the rainbow. 
. Debussy’s La Mer -is translated into 
English as The 
. Italian song, O 
27. Comedienne Imogene 
. Leave out. 
. Key in music scores. 
. Edge of the sidewalk, 
. Natatorium. 
. Well-known Sigmund Romberg song, 
Deep in My Heart, ______. 
. Listlessly. 
. Playing and listening to music can 
be " 
. Officers 
(abbr.). 
. Lowest women voices in a choir. 
. Operetta ! Nol Nanette. 
. Employ. 
. Initials of composer of two most 
famous Rumanian Rhapsodies. 
. Below true pitch. 
. Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote The 
Chord. 
2. Lyric-writing partner of composer 
Richard Rodgers, Oscar 


Mio. 


Reserve Corps Auxiliary 


. Gershwin’s 


. Initials 


. This Connee was once part of a 


popular trio (initials). 


. De Falla composed score for The 


Three-Cornered ____. 
American in 
Paris. 


. Thoughts. 
. Type of music written by Verdi and 


Puccini. 


. Its capital is Richmond (abbr.). 

. Crafty. 

. Kilometer (abbr.). 

. Subject of this puzzle. 

. Piece written for nine performers. 

. Woody plant. 

. A small shrill flute. 

. Composer who was subject of film 


biography Deep in My Heart. 
of British social reformer 
__obert __wen (1771-1858). 


23. Famous Jerome Kern musical show. 


. Muffled sound (Italian). 
. Large island south of Connecticut and 


part of New York (abbr.). 


. Rachmaninoff wrote four concertos 


for this instrument. 


2. Officer of the Day (abbr.). 


. Mozart wrote The Magic 

. French for Christmas (plural). 
. Popular tree planted for shade. 
. Utilize. 

. Fourth note of musical scale. 
. Initials of World War II hero who 


. Dried fruit or seeds. 
. Alternating Current (abbr.). 
. French composer of La Valse and 


Daphnis and Chloe. 


starred in To Hell and Back. 


. Initials of composer of the opera 


Mignon. 


. Seventh note of musical scale. 


CORRECTION 


The following section of a feature 
of last week’s issue of Senior Scholastic 
under the title “Words in Government” 
was inadvertently omitted from the 
issue. It was to be a continuation of 
the feature which started on page 39. 
The omitted section is printed below 
for your record. 


e facto—Latin for in fact. Frequently 
used to describe the government 
actually in control of a country (usu- 
ally through force) though not diplo- 
matically “recognized” as a lawful 
government by other countries. 

de jure—Latin for in law. Frequently 
used to describe the lawful and dip- 
lomatically “recognized” government 
of a country, though it may not be 
in actual control at the time. 

democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders. It is marked 
by a high degree of liberty and 
equality; majority rule; respect for 
the rights of minorities; public opin- 
ion formed by free discussion; and 
freedom of worship. 

dictatorship—Arbitrary rule by one man 
or a group of men. 

discharge petition—Paper signed by 
majority of House (or Senate) mem- 
bers to remove (discharge) a bill 
from a committee’s control. 

district, Congressional—Geographic di- 
vision of a state on basis of popula- 
tion and in accordance with condi- 
tions laid down by Congress. Each 
Congressional district elects a Rep- 
resentative. 

DPs—Displaced Persons—Refers to peo- 
ple who left their homelands during 
or after a war for political reasons. 


ascism — System of government in 
which all phases of society are con- 
trolled by a dictator and his party. 
Originating in Italy under Mussolini 
(1922-1945), it became allied with 
German Nazism under Hitler (1933- 
45). Fascism is opposed to both de- 
mocracy and communism, but is like 
latter in many ways (concentration 
camps, suppression of civil liberties, 
aggression). 

favorite son—A candidate at a political 
convention supported by delegation 
from his own state. 

filibuster—Prolonged talking by one or 
more members of a legislative body 
(such as Senate) in hopes of forcing 
majority to give up a disputed bill. 

fiscal year—12-month period at the end 
of which accounts are reckoned. 
Congress appropriates funds on basis 
of Federal fiscal year, which begins 
July 1 and ends June 30. (Fiscal year 
1960, for example, began July 1, 
1959.) 





Khrushchev’'s Visit 


Dear Editor: 

In the Sept. 15 issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic there were two letters pertaining 
to our “Visitor from the Kremlin.” 

I think the first letter, from Florida, 
shows some misunderstanding on the 
part of the girl who wrote it. I don’t 
think Khrushchev will learn much from 
his visit to the U. S. He can’t learn much 
more than he already knows. What with 
the freedom of the U. S. press and its 
circulation throughout the world, no- 
body can assume that the Kremlin can 
be ignorant about America’s ways. 

As the boy from Wisconsin stated, I’m 
sure that these exchange visits mean 
nothing to the Red leaders. Khrushchev 
isn’t coming here with an open mind to 
be converted to our way of life. 

If we go out for him, greet him warm- 
ly, he will propagandize this in such a 
way as to make imprisoned people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain hate us for wel- 
coming their jailer. 

If we greet him coldly he will say, in 
effect: “See how unfriendly Americans 
were, after my people greeted their 
leaders with friendliness, It is the Amer- 
icans who want to start war!” 

And the worst of it is that there are 
people who will believe him—because 
he is their only source of information. 

Helen Stores 


Chester (Mont.) H. S. 


School in Summer 
Dear Editor: 

I wonder if Robert Wilson, whose 
letter (Sept. 15 issue) favored shorten- 
ing our summer vacations from ten to 
four weeks, has ever heard of summer 
school? I am sure in a city such as 
Brooklyn he could find many schools 
open during the summer. For a small 
fee he could attend one and spend the 
kind of summer he feels is worthwhile. 

I also feel certain that there must be 
libraries in Brooklyn—so what is pre- 
venting him from doing some extra re- 
search of his own during the summer? 

Let’s leave the summer vacation as it 
is. Those who truly desire to learn more 


Letters 


or be better prepared for college will 
find a way to do so, and those who want 
to loaf around, will. 
Judy Baldwin 
Denby H. S. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Editor: | 

Speaking as an average student, three 
months of summer vacation is too much! 
Of course we can study during summer 
months on our own, but nowadays most 
students need more education under ex- 
perienced teachers. 

By extending the school term, we 
would get a chance to learn more of the 
things which will help us in the future. 
Russian students are now devoting more 
time to study and less to play. Our sum- 
mer vacations should be cut. 


Phillip Washington 
Druid H. S. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve just spent my last summer vaca- 
tion out of school. The plain truth is I 
have wasted it. It was ten long, drawn 
out weeks. In June I was happy to get 
out of school, but about the end of July 
it was quite boring. 

If it was up to me, I would keep ten 
weeks of vacation but split it up—five 
weeks vacation beginning in June, and 
then another five weeks in November or 
December. 

Lee Corbett 
Attleboro (Mass.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


I disagree with Robert Wilson's idea 
of a four-week vacation. If.there hadn’t 
been a ten-week vacation this year and 


ditor 


last, a good many students (myself in- 
cluded) would not have been able to 
work full time and thus earn money 
we'll need for college. 

What would I have done if I had to 
stay out of college next year in order to 
earn the money? I would have lost a 
very valuable year of learning! 


Sheila Beth Widno 
Albany (N. Y.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


I think ten months of school is plenty 
for one year. After all, we're human. 
Give us a break! 

After ten weeks away from school, 
we can return fresh again, eager, and 
ready to learn. If we only had a four- 
week vacation, a lot of interest and joy 
would be lost by most students. 

Janet Welch 
Schroon Lake (N. Y.) Central H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

School in the summer? That’s a laugh. 
I have just finished my first day of 
school. It’s 96° outside—and just as hot 
inside. It’s too hot to study, and one 
teacher isn’t giving us any homework 
because he ‘realizes no one will work 
hard until it cools off a little. 

Imagine what it would be like in the 
middle of summer! 

As for students wasting time, they 
haven't looked very far. Many organiza- 
tions are looking for young workers—the 
Red Cross, the “Y,” etc. I volunteered 
two hours a day for five weeks this sum- 
mer to work for blind children—and this 
was only one of hundreds of jobs avail- 
able to students in this area. 

Your summer is what you make it! 

Sandy Williams 
Westerville (Ohio) H. S. 











Ideas to Live By 














“Knowledge is power.” Yes, that is what knowledge is. It is power and 
nothing more. As a power it is like wealth, talent, or any power—that is, it is 
without any moral element whatever. The moral question always comes in 
when we ask in respect to the man who has power: What will he do with it? 


—WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 











A pro and con discussion. Are face-to-face meetings between heads of state 


more effective in promoting peace than public discussions through the United Nations? 


President is scheduled to fly to 
Moscow for a return. visit—plus 
more talks. : 
Premier Khrushchev has sug- 
gested that such exchange visits be 
[ once or twice a year. 
Does this kind of “personal di- 
plomacy” help resolve the conflicts 
of the cold war? Some people say 
yes. Others disagree. 

. Those who support the exchange 
of personal visits argue that U. N. 
deliberations have been unable to 
do much about the cold war for the 


past 14 years. Only personal con- 


“Personal 


likely to come through the United 
Nations? 

Here are arguments on both 
sides of the question, 


Diplomacy” 
vs. the U.N. 
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“PERSONAL” 











1. Only in the give and take of pri- 
vate, top level talks can progress be 
made toward settling major interd&tion- 
al disputes. 


The visit of Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev to the U. S. and President 
Eisenhower's forthcoming trip to Rus- 
sia are dramatic examples of man-to- 
man diplomacy at the highest levels. 
Both leaders apparently agreed the 
time was ripe for private, personal 
talks to discuss the complicated inter- 
national questions that divide East and 
West. 

The U. N., it would seem, has been 
unable to do much about easing the 
cold war. Soviet and U. S. ambassadors 
to the U. N. have talked a lot—but 
resolved very little. Similarly a succes- 
sion of foreign ministers’ meetings have 
proved ineffective. 

But meeting privately, Khrushchev 
and Eisenhower can sound each other 
out frankly and directly. Man-to-man 
discussions can generate warmth, un 


Herblock in Washington Post 


“Personal Diplomacy’’—Breakthrough or Wishful Thinking? 





derstanding, even appreciation of the 
other fellow’s point of view. This kind 
of feeling seldom has a chance to grow 
in the tense, formal atmosphere of the 
United Nations, 


2. Rules of parliamentary procedure 
hinder the U. N. from taking action in 
many important cases. 


Much of the U. N.’s strength has 
been_sapped by futile attempts to de- 
cide Major issues in the Security Coun- 
cil. Why? Because the five permanent 
members of the Security Council (the 
U. S., Great Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union and Nationalist China) each 
have the power to veto any substantive 
action. With this power, any one of the 
five can annul any majority decision 
any time they care to. The Security 
Council is thus handcuffed in really 
important matters. 

Even in the General Assembly, ma- 
jority decisions are often unenforceable. 
A minority unwilling to abide by ma- 
jority. recommendations can keep things 
at a standstill and the majority can do 
nothing. 

Sure, economic boycotts and votes of 
censure are weapons, but how well do 
they work? The U. N. condemned the 


Soviets for their intervention in Hun- 
gary in 1956. Did this have any effect 
on Soviet action? It certainly did not! 


3. U. N. diplomacy tends to become 
@ propaganda show. 


Of U. N. meetings the veteran British 
diplomat Harold Nicolson has said: 
“The theory that diplomacy should al- 
ways proceed frankly has led to nego- 
tiations being broadcast and televised, 
and to all rational discussion being 
abandoned in favor of interminable 
propaganda speeches addressed, not to 
those with whom the delegate is sup- 
posed to be negotiating, but to his own 
public at home.” 

Senator Mike Mansfield, a member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, agrees: “Open diplomacy prac- 
ticed under United Nations procedures 
encourages propaganda, obstinacy, and 
inertia, and is not the key to the kind 
af settlements that are likely to get the 
nations of the world off the sword’s 
edge on which their survival now is so 
delicately balanced.” 

One of the 20th century’s most 
outstanding statesmen, Sir Winston 
Churchill, is a staunch believer in—and 
a veteran exponent of—“personal di- 


Burck tn Chicago Sun-Times 


ts ‘personal diplomacy” the rock on which the U. N. ship may flounder? 


plomacy.” He once summed up his feel- 
ings about international negotiations. by 
saying: “Conversations [between lead- 
ing powers] should be confined to the 
smallest number of persons and powers 
possible and should not be impeded 
by . . . jungles of technical details 
zealously contested by hordes of ex- 
perts.” 

This is exactly what President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev did in 
Washington—and will soon do in Mos- 
cow: engage in private talks on broad 
issues without getting bogged down in 
formalities. This is what the nature of 
our East-West crisis calls for. “Personal 
diplomacy” may well succeed where 
the U. N. round table has not. 








UNITED NATIONS 


1. When two men are charged with 
disturbing the peace an impartial judge 
decides the case. So it should be in dis- 
putes between nations. 








“If properly used, the United Nations 
can serve as the best means of recon- 
ciliation available to member states,” 
said U. N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold in an address to the 
British Parliament. 

When countries bypass the United 
Nations in favor of “personal diplo- 
macy,” they undermine the U. N.’s en- 
tire purpose. That purpose: to “achieve 
international cooperation in solving in- 
ternational problems” (Article 1, U. N. 
Charter). 

The U. N. is the only place where 
diplomats from every nation can listen 
to all the evidence on any international 
problem—and arrive at an impartial 
judgment. Furthermore, in the atmos- 
phere of the U. N.’s formal orderliness, 
the facts behind issues—rather than the 
emotions behind personalities—can play 
the most important role. There is thus 
a sort of built-in “cooling off” effect to 
the U. N.’s procedures. 

Look at what happened when Khrush- 
chev visited this country. He blew 
up a dozen times at real or imagined 
insults. Is this the kind of atmosphere 
likely to lead to calm appraisal of the 
international situation? It does not seem 
likely! 

2. The United Nations has proved it- 
self most able to defend the peace in 
many cases. 


During the complex crisis in the Suez 
Canal Zone in 1956—which threatened 
to involve Britain, France, Israel, and 
Egypt in a full-scale war—President 
Eisenhower said he was “convinced 
that the only hope for peace lay in 
action by the United Nations.” 

His view was completely justified. 
After a cease-fire in Suez had been ar- 

(Continued on page 27) 





Allis-Chalmers 


Too much of a good thing—that sums up Uncle Sam’s crop problems. 


Like a hardy weed, farm surpluses are becoming an annual headache. 


FARM in Coon Rapids, Iowa, had 

an unusual visitor last month- 
Nikita Khrushchev. The Soviet dictator 
was calling on farmer Roswell Garst, 
a leading U. S. corn grower. Khrushchev 
wanted some pointers on how he might 
duplicate something that is the envy of 
the Kremlin and the despair of the 
U. S. Government—too much corn (see 
photo, page 19). 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has tried all sorts of schemes to, curb 
our corn production. Yet U. S. farmers 
have boosted corn output by nearly 80 
per cent in 20 years—much more then 
we can possible use or sell. Soviet farm- 
ers, on the other hand, cannot produce 
enough corn to meet Russia’s demands. 


1959 Crops Set Record 

This year U. S. farmers expect to 
harvest a corn crop totaling 4,200,000,- 
000 bushels—an all-time record. Billions 
of bushels will be sold to U. S. con- 
sumers, or fed to farm animals, Ex- 
ports to foreign countries will eat up 
other millions of bushels. But millions 
of bushels will still be left over. Under 
our Federal farm program, the Govern- 
ment must buy this surplus and store it. 

Another surplus farm crop is wheat. 
Across the Great Plains, from Texas to 
the Canadian border, U. S. farmers are 
now harvesting one of their largest 
wheat crops in history. This year’s crop 
of spring and winter wheat will to- 
tal about 1,200,000,000 bushels—some 
175,000,000 bushels too many. These 
surplus bushels also will wind up in 
Uncle Sam’s warehouses, 

Why does the U. S. wallow in such 
plenty while other nations starve? 


Oné reason: science has enabled the 
average U. S. farmer to produce enough 
crops to feed 20 other people. Let's 
take a look at the scientific revolution 
that’s taken place down on the farm. 

Most experts agree that the revolu- 
tion was sparked by the development 
of hybrid corn in 1908 by Professor 
George H. Shull of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, D. C. By breed- 
ing different strains of corn together, 
Dr. Shull produced a hybrid corn that 
yielded more ears per stalk. 

Last year, for example, U. S. farmers 
seeded about 90 per cent of their 
acreage with hybrid seed. It yielded 
750,000,000 bushels more than regular 
corn would have produced. One Illinois 
farmer tried a new strain that more 
than doubled his yield per acre. His 
mechanical corn picker could barely 
force its way through the jungle of 
corn stalks. 


Science Boosts Output 


Little wonder, then, that Premie 
Khrushchev wanted to visit our corn 
belt on his U. S. tour. Khrushchev also 
made a stop at the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanica] Arts. 
Field and soil scientists at the college 
have developed corn resistant to the 
deadly corn borer. In a test plot swarm- 
ing with corn borers, the hybrid corn 
yielded 94 bushels per acre—against 
only 75 bushels per acre for non-resis- 
tant corn. 

Corn breeding also has boosted farm 
output in other ways. Farmers can now 
plant stalks closer together—without 
stunting the individual stalk. Some 
farmers seeded 30 per cent more corn 


in 1959 than they planted in 1949 
and on the same acreage! Other re- 
searchers arg breeding disease resistant 
seeds. 

Another U. S. farm breakthrough was 
scored in the development of fertilizers 
enriched with nitrogen. Twenty years 
ago fertilizer was relatively expensive. 
Farmers skimped on it. Today farmers 
use four times as much—confident that 
they will reap larger crops and larger 
profits 


Mechanization—Another Factor 


To handle the bumper harvest of the 
1950's, farmers have had to mechanize 
almost every farm job. Today a vast 
fleet of machinery helps farmers to 
bring in the food. This means that 
fewer Americans now work as farm 
hands than at any time since 1910. A 
large part of Uncle Sam’s former farm 
population have become “city slickers.” 

Another reason for our swelling farm 
surpluses: a revolutionary change has 
taken place in U. S. eating habits. At 
the turn of the century, few people 
could afford a steady diet of fruits, 
vegetables, and better cuts of meat. 
Since then average income has rocketed 
skyward. Most of us now eat these 
“luxury” foods regularly. That’s why 
“basic” farm crops, such as corn and 
wheat, are now surplus products. 

Still another reason: the loss of many 
foreign markets for exports. In 1957 
Uncle Sam rang up a record $4,000,- 
000,000 worth of farm exports. But in 
1958 farm exports sagged 15 per cent. 
Why? Other countries also reaped 
bumper crops, and undersold us on 
the international market. Furthermore, 





some hungry nations were too poor to 
buy food from us or anyone else. 

The American food-producing farm- 
er is not alone in the economic dol- 
drums. So is his neighbor, the cotton- 
growing farmer. Synthetic fibers, such 
as nylon and rayon, are giving cotton 
a hot race for the consumer's money. 
Today cotton surpluses are jamming 
U. S. Government warehouses. 


Federal Government Steps In 


Over the past quarter century, the 
Federal Government has spent about 
$50,000,000,000 on “solutions” to the 
farm problem. Here is how present 
U.S. farm policy was born. 

During the Great Depression of the 
1930's, farmers produced more food 
than people could consume. To com- 
pete for the consumer's food dollar, a 
farmer had to cut his price—and keep 
cutting it as other farmers lowered 
theirs. 

To save farmers from undercutting 
themselves into bankruptcy, the Fed- 
eral Government stepped into the pic- 
ture. The Government said it would 
buy surplus food from the farmer. This 
would take the surplus off the market 
temporarily. Then, when demand 
picked up, the Government would 
empty its warehouses on the open 
market. , 

By means of price supports, the Gov- 
ernment had built an artificial “price 
floor” under six basic farm commodities 
(corn, wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, and 


tobacco)—as well as several non-basic 
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commodities (honey, tung nuts, milk, 
butterfat, barley, oats, rye, and grain 
sorghums). 

These price supports were (and still 
are) based upon a formula called 
parity. Parity is the ratio between the 
prices received by a farmer for his 
crops and the prices he must pay for 
the things he needs to produce those 
crops—fertilizer, feed, hired men, farm 
machinery, etc. (Annual payments to 
any farmer for any one crop were 
limited to $50,000 by Congress last 
summer. ) 

The Government figures parity 
against a base period when farm prices 
were considered in fair ratio with farm 
production costs. Since 1933, the Gov- 
ernment has taken 1910-14 as the base 
period. Those were years, the Govern- 
ment says, when the farmer was as 
prosperous as the rest of the population. 


How Parity Works 


Suppose that between 1910-14 a 
farmer carted 100 bushels of wheat to 
the market and sold them for enough 
money to buy his wife, say, a new 
stove. Today the price tag on a stove 
might be considerably higher. But 
wheat is priced higher, too. Thus, if 
100 bushels will still bring a farmer 
enough money to buy a new stove, he 
is getting parity. 

Now let’s suppose surpluses drive 
down prices and a farmer cannot 
achieve parity on his own in the open 
market, He applies to the Government 
under the price support program. Price 


supports are made available to the 
farmer through a purchase agreement. 
Here’s how it works: 

The farmer goes to: the local office 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
gets a loan on his crops. The farmer 
puts up his crops as security for the 
loan. At harvest time, the farmer has 
two alternatives: 

(1) If crops are selling for more 
than parity on the open market, the 
farmer can sell the crops. Then he can 
repay the loan, and keep the difference 
as profit. 

(2) If crops are selling for less than 
parity on the open market, the farmer 
can turn his crops over to the Govern- 
ment, and consider the loan as repaid. 
Thus the Government stands the loss 
for the gap between the market price 
and the parity price. It also must put 
these crops in a warehouse or store 
them in some other way. 

In time of emergency on the farm 
front, the Department of Agriculture 
also can yank surpluses off the market 
by making direct purchases from 
farmers. 

Last summer, for example, U.S. egg 
producers ran afoul of supply and 
demand. There were too many eggs for 
too few consumers. Today's hens lay 
twice as many eggs as their grand- 
mothers did. Their producing life also 
is longer. To prop up falling egg prices, 
the Government is buying millions of 
dollars worth of eggs from the nation’s 
commercial egg-freezing plants. 


Surpluses Pile Up 


The Federal farm program func- 
tioned smoothly from 1933 until 1953, 
the year an armistice ended the Korean 
War. That year huge farm surpluses 
started to pile up in Government ware- 
houses and granaries. Our export mar- 
ket had dropped off. Our war-torn 
allies were beginning to feed them- 
selves again. 

Today Uncle Sam owns about 
$9,000,000,000 worth of farm surplus 
crops. Taxpayers are billed $1,500,000 
a day for storage, handling charges, 
transportation, and interest on these 
crops. 

Where do we go from here? 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son has repeatedly asked Congress to 
lower price supports. He wants to peg 
price supports to the average market 
prices of the three preceding years— 
instead of to the 1910-14 base period. 
Under his plan, for example, the price 
support for wheat would drop to $1.45 
per bushel—from the present level of 
$1.81 per bushel. 

Some Congressmen say this plan 
could backfire. With lower price sup- 
ports, they argue, farmers would get 
less per bushel or bale. Instead of cut- 
ting production, farmers would prob- 





ably plant more crops to make up 
their losses. 

These Congressmen are pushing for 
a return to high price supports. Last 
June Congress passed a bill calling for 
an increase in price supports for wheat 
(now pegged at 75 per cent of parity) 
to 90 per cent of parity. In return, 
individual farmers would sign a con- 
tract pledging to cut wheat acreage. 

President Eisenhower vetoed the bill 
and sent a sharp message to Congress. 


He charged that the bill would “hasten 


the complete collapse of the entire 
wheat program.” With higher supports 
for an incentive, he declared, farmers 
would simply step up production on 
the remaining acreage. 

After Congress adjourned last month, 
the President listed as “a major failure” 
its refusal to pass legislation okaying 
lower price supports. Before the next 
session of Congress opens, the President 
says he will take his farm program to 
the people in a speech over television 
and radio. 


Should Supports Be Killed? 

Meanwhile, some experts are urging 
Congress to kill price supports alto- 
gether. They argue that the U.S. has 
too many “marginal” farms, which have 
poor soil or face a chronic water short- 
age. Only Federal aid keeps the bill 
collector away from the front gate. 

What would happen if price sup- 
ports were killed? Then the law of sup- 
ply and demand would swing into 
action, these experts say. Gradually, 
many marginal farmers would be 
forced out of business. They would 
move to cities to find jobs in factories 
or offices. The large, efficient farms that 
remained could afford to take chances 
with supply and demand—without Fed- 
eral aid. 

Most Democrats and Republicans 
from farm states oppose this point of 
view. They point out that a farmer, 
unlike a manufacturer, cannot produce 
in tune with supply and demand. A 
crop takés many months to grow to 
maturity. During these months, demand 
for that particular crop may soar or 
plummet. 

Once a farmer has sown his crop, 
however, he cannot increase or de- 
crease it as supply and demand fluc- 
tuate. If he sows too much (or too 
little) in the spring, he reaps trouble 
in the fall. That’s why, say these ex- 
perts, a farmer shouldn’t be penalized 
for overproduction—over which he may 
have no control. 


Surpluses and Foreign Aid 


Farmers point out, in turn, that the 
Government subsidizes many other 
producers—directly or indirectly. For 
example, the Government builds air- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Low corn prices last spring prompted farmers to feed corn 
to hogs, which were bringing higher prices in the market. 
Hog production boomed. Now supply of hogs has: exceeded 
demand for them. Hog producers want a Federal subsidy. 


WHEAT PROBLEM: SUPPLY, DEMAND AND SURPLUS 
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New York Times 
improved seed and fertilizer enable U. S. farmers to grow more wheat on fewer acres. 





The “Land of a Million Elephants” is struck by Red invasion and rebellion. 


HE “Land of the Million Elephants,” 

as Laos is often called, has been de- 
scribed as an unbelievable jungle fairy- 
land. During festival weeks the people 
costume themselves as mythological fig- 
ures and parade from village to village 
in great processions. 

Market days bring out most of the 
Laos in sparkling silken 
robes. And the jewel-adorned elephants 
of King Sisavang Vong can be seen 
parading in the royal 
city of Luang Prabang 


women of 


most any day 


All this makes Laos seem an unlikely 
place for the ugly realities of 20th-cen- 
tury wartare and political intrigue. But 
this remote, land-locked kingdom, sand- 
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wiched between Thailand and Viet 
Nam in the corner of Southeast Asia 
(see map below), has suddenly been 
thrown into world headlines. 

Laos claims that on July 15, Com- 
munist-trained columns from North Viet 
Nam crossed its border to make a sur- 
prise attack on a northern village out- 
post. The attacking forces, operating 
under cover of heavy monsoon rains, 
were made up of Laotian Communists 
armed and led by North Viet Namese. 
Laotian sources say the assult troops 
numbered about 3,500 men. 

The Viet Namese deny any part in 
an “invasion.” They say the conflict is 
an. internal rebellion involving only 
Laotians. A United Nations fact-finding 
committee has~been sent to the area to 
investigate the facts 


An Explosive Situation 


U. S. Secretary of State Christian 
Herter has termed the situation in Laos 
“very dangerous.” European statesmen 
have labeled it “the most explosive 
Asian problem since the Korean War.” 
A look at the map shows the reason for 
this concern. 

Laos (about the size of Kansas) is 
the cork that bottles up the Commu- 
nists of North Viet Nam and Red 


China—and prevents them from pene- 
trating Cambodia, Thailand and South 
Viet Nam. If the cork should be pulled 
yut—that is, if Laos should fall to the 
Communists—all of Southeast Asia, in- 
cluding Burma and rubber-rich Malaya, 
would be endangered. 

For this reason the United States has 
been taking extraordinary steps to bol- 
ster the defenses and economy of an 
independent Laos. 


Highest Per Capita U. S. Aid 


Since 1955 the U. S. has given more 
than $225,000,000 dollars worth of aid 
to Laos. This is more aid per person 
considering Laos’ 2,000,000 population 

than any other nation in the world 
gets from the U. S. The aid includes 
farm equipment, sanitation supplies 
and machinery of all kinds. 

The 25,000-man Laotian army, pre 
viously armed and trained by the 
French (when Laos was part ol 
France’s colony of Indo-China) is now 
entirely supported by the U. S. In fact, 
the Laotian army is the only one in the 
world outside of the American Army 
which is entirely supported by U. S. 
funds. 

Plane loads of military supplies, in 
cluding small 


arms, are now being 





rushed to Laos by Uncle Sam. Laotian 
army generals say they are confident 
they can bring the fighting to a quick 
end—but only. if the rebels receive no 
outside help from the Communist pow- 
ers—Red China and the Soviet Union. 

U. S. observers in Laos are not so 
optimistic. They point out that Laos 
shares a 600-mile border with Red 
China and North Viet Nam. This bor- 
der may be difficult to defend. Further- 
more, there is a core of native Commu- 
nists in every province of Laos— 
supported by an estimated 40 per cent 
of the people. The Laotian army is 
already spread out so thinly that it 
may not be able to handle the situation 
if it gets worse 


A Gentle, Peaceful Land 


It seems paradoxical that the latest 
flare-up in the East-West struggle be- 
tween communism and freedom should 
unfold in the jungles of drowsy Laos. 

“When the water rises, the fish eat 
the ants, and when the water drops the 
ants eat the fish,” says a favorite Lao- 
tian proverb. “Therefore, it is better to 
love than to hate and to meet each day 
of life with joy.” 

The 2,000,000 people of Laos have 
been called the gentlest, politest in the 
world. They are mostly small in stature, 
with high cheekbones and straight,. jet- 
black hair, Most Laotians are Buddhists 
and the sight of orange-robéd Buddhist 
priests is a common one throughout the 
country. Buddhism is a_ peace-loving 
faith which teaches that the existence 
of every living thing is sacred. 

For centuries these graceful, soft- 
spoken people have been content to 
farm a little, fish a little, and busy 
themselves with carving decorations for 
the local pagoda (temple), weaving 
silken robes, or producing attractivel) 
designed silver plates and jewelry. 
They are also well-known for constant- 
ly chewing a Laotian delicacv—bete] 
nuts. 


Little Material Progress 


As a Laotians are by no 
means lazy—but neither do they believe 
in working too hard. Some years ago 
a story was told that a French minister 
in Indo-China planned to give the peo 
ple of the colonies the same eight-hour 
working day as French laborers, In 
Viet Nam the workers were enthusias- 
tic about the plan. In Cambodia the 
people were unexcited because it never 
would have occurred to anyone to work 
more than eight hours. But Laos greet- 
ed the plan with horror, “Eight hours 
a day!” shouted the people. “Do those 
French want slave labor?” 
Underdeveloped Laos has at least 
one distinction—if it can be called that. 


people, 


It is the world’s only sovereign nation 
that does not possess a single railroad. 
It has only a few hundred miles of 
badly-maintained surfaced roads, and 
paths hacked from the jungle. But 
much of this becomes impassable mud 
bogs during the May-to-November 
monsoon season. 

The country does not have a single 
gasoline station. What cars and trucks 
there are in Laos must be fueled from 
barrels. 

Transportation is dependent on nar- 
row, jungle foot paths or mud roads, 
and on winding rivers. The long 
Mekong River carries most of the traf 
fic—but it is pitted with waterfalls 
which make long portages necessary. 
Goods coming from the port of Saigon 
in South Viet Nam require two weeks 
to get to Laos’ capitol—even though 
Saigon is only 600 miles away. Increas- 
ingly, Bangkok, capital of Thailand, is 
also being used as a port of entry for 
Laos. Goods are loaded onto a train 
for a long trip through the Thai jun- 
gles, The railroad line stops 12. miles 
from the Laos border and goods must 
then be carried through jungle paths 
to towns or villages in Laos. 

Communications facilities are almost 
non-existent in Laos. There is no such 
thing as long-distance telephones, and 
local calls can be made only between 
a few points 


Only One High School 


Not more than 20 per cent of the 
population can read or write. In each 
of the country’s 12 provinces there is 
only one high school. More advanced 
educational facilities do not exist. 

Most Laotians live in bamboo houses 
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built high above the ground on stilts 
to protect them from heavy tropical 
moisture and destructive jungle rot. 

The two principal cities—Vientiane 
(the political capital) and Luang Pra- 
bang (where the royal palace is lo- 
cated)—are little more than large vil- 
lages. 

Despite all this, the people of Laos 
are not considered really poor. Back- 
ward in terms of material progress, yes 
—but not starving, not unhappy. The 
land is fertile, rice crops are consist- 
ently good, and the forests are rich in 
valuable teakwood. 

About 95 per cent of all Laotian 

(Continued on page 22) 


Wide World 
Ready for the Reds! Loyal government 
troops stand guard at outpost in northern 
Laos, ready for surprise attack by Reds. 
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Wide World 


Young Communist guerrilla fighters were captured by Laos government forces, 
which charges they were smuggling Red arms into Laos from North Viet Nam. 
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CASE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 


‘e er 


Economics... 
and YOU 


Have you ever asked yourself: What is economics? 


The answer hasn’t changed since the days of Neanderthal man. 


VERYBODY knows how important 

economics is in national and world 

affairs. Yet, how many of us can answer 
the question: What is economics? 

It sounds like a simple enough. ques- 
tion. The answer is not so simple, And 
there isn’t just one answer. There are 
two—one in the language of the pro- 
fessional economist, and the other in 
the language of people who aren't 
economists. In my book one is as good 
as the other. 

So what is the answer, or answers? 

To come up with meaningful defini- 
tions, we first must consider all the 
types of economic behavior and all the 
economic experiences that we com- 
monly undergo in everyday life. If we 
should make a list of these, and if we 
could put a general label on them, then 
we would have a definition for eco- 
nomics that would suit economist and 
layman alike. 

For example, we have all observed 
that making a living really means 
working for a living. We have also ob- 
served that the value Society puts on 
the type of work we do really deter- 
mines how well we shall live. 

In other words, skilled workers get 
more money than unskilled ones—and 
the higher one can climb on the pro- 
fessional ladder, the better off economi- 
cally one usually is. We also know that 
the economic status of successful busi- 
nessmen is better than that of unsuc- 
cessful ones. And we know that the 
standard of living in the United States 
is considerably higher than the stand- 
ard of living in a country like China or 
India, 

Now, there are many other economic 
phenomena that we have all observed 
and experienced—much too many to be 


listed here. But as you turn over in 
your mind the ones that I have men- 
tioned and the others that have oc- 
curred to you, you will no doubt be 
struck by the fact that the so-called 
economic phenomena have a great deal 
to do with money, with what people 
have and don’t have, with what people 
want and don’t want, with what people 
ask for goods and what they are offered, 
buying and selling, earning and spend- 
ing, saving, investing, paying taxes— 
and always in the background is the 
organization, the economic system, that 
makes it possible for human beings to 
engage in these activities in a more or 
less orderly fashion. 


People and Resources 


We are now ready to look at eco- 
nomics from the economist’s point of 
view. To his professional eye there are 
only two things that really matter in 
economics: people and resources. When 
he looks at people, he sees numbers 
(how many people are involved and 
how much of what they need and 
want). When he looks at resources, he 
sees more than numbers. For now he 
must not only consider how much of 
which resources are available, but also 
how much resources might be multi- 
plied or better used. 

One definition of economics, then, 
might be the following: Economics is 
the study of how limited resources can 
be best made to serve the unlimited 
wants of human beings. 

Perhaps you are dissatisfied with this 
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definition because you expected some- 
thing far more complicated. Do not let 
the simple phraseology lull you into 
thinking that the meaning is simple as 
well. Keep in mind, that we considered 
quite an array of complicated economic 
relationships before we arrived at a 
seemingly uncomplicated generaliza- 
tion. The fact is, our definition is an 
apt one for all types of economic ac- 
tivity that we can think of—past, pres- 
ent and future. 

Consider the case of Neanderthal 
Man, who really had an economic prob- 
lem 100,000 years ago. The resources 
available to him were limited. He was 
limited by his own lack of knowledge, 
his lack of know-how, his lack of tools 
and weapons. His supply of food was 
limited, his shelter often inadequate. 

But his needs were unlimited. There 
was no end to the things he needed— 
a greater and more consistent supply 
of food, much _ better shelter, more 
efficient tools, better clothing, and so 
on. In fact, if he had all these things, 
he still would have needed more. 


It Takes Work to Get Things 


To make a list of all the things that 
he would have continued to need would 
lead us to a full-fledged economic his- 
tory of Man—right up to things we 
have today and the things we still need 
to get today. Our needs and wants are 
unlimited. It takes work to get the 
things we want because our available 
resources are limited. 

Here is a more modern example that 
supports the soundness of our definition. 
Let's take the case of a bicycle manu- 
facturer, and let us say that he is a sen- 
timental businessman who wants every 
teen-ager in the country to have a 





new bike. Better yet, let’s say he makes 
convertibles; no doubt every teen-ager 
would want a convertible. 

Now, at what price will this nice 
gentleman sell his convertibles? Let's 
say $10.00. That is a price within 
reach. But, alas, it wouldn’t be long 
before our nice businessman is out of 
business—because he can’t afford to sell 
20 billion dollars’ worth of goods for 
only 130 million dollars. His resources 
are too limited, and the resources of 
our whole economic system are too 
limited to manufacture a convertible 
automobile selling for $10.00. 


Flesh and Blood Definition 


We do not have to cite such extreme 
examples to give flesh and blood to 
our cold definition of what economics 
is. There are nations in the world where 
the breadwinner of the family earns less 
than $200 in one year. Such nations are 
economically underdeveloped. Many of 
them are not making efficient use of 
natural resources that are available. 
They certainly are not making efficient 
use of the human resources available to 
them. 

Better agricultural techniques would 
ease the problem of food supply. Then 
capital must be invested to pay for the 
construction of roads, railroads, ports, 
schools and hospitals, and the develop- 
ment of industries. 

The training of a work force must 
go hand in hand with everything else 
in order to provide manpower for these 
new facilities. Efficient managers must 
be trained and ready to take over plants 
and businesses, All types of resources— 
of which there are never enough—are 
needed to fulfill the old and new needs 
of an emerging national economy. 





Finally, let us consider the case of 
the most economically advanced nation 
in the world: the United States. Is the 
application of limited resources to un- 
limited wants the prime economic con- 
sideration here? It certainly is. 

As rich as we think we are as a na- 
tion, we are as much concerned with 


limited resources and unlimited wants . 


as the underdeveloped nations of . the 
world. The figures which tell our annual 
gross national product (GNP) —the total 
value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in one year—are as avidly 
watched in this country as elsewhere. 

The reason: We can’t consume what 
we don’t produce. Therefore, the more 
we produce, the higher the GNP, the 
greater the likeiihood that we can have 
more and consume more. Even today, 
a GNP of 475 billion dollars is not 
enough to enable us to do all the things 
that we want to do. 


Today Jets, Tomorrow Rockets 


We are ever striving to do better— 
to make better use of our resources and 
more fully satisfy our wants and needs. 
Today it is jet planes; tomorrow the 
rocket. Today it is more air condition- 
ers; ‘tomorrow air-conditioned cities, 
with controlled weather everywhere. 
Today it is 50 per cent of high school 
graduates going on to college; tomor- 
row 75 per cent. And so it goes. 

Our GNP has tripled since 1929, and 
multiplied many times over since the 
ttrn of the century. We have reaped 
a miracle in material wealth. Our work 
force is only three times as large today 
as the work force of 1889—yet we pro- 
duce ten times as much. This is possible 
because our productivity is greater. We 
work fewer hours, with less physical 


exertion; yet we produce more per man 
than in 1889 because we are far more 
efficient. Efficiency stretches resources. 

Still we do not have as much as we 
would like. We produce $2,680 worth 
of goods and services for every man, 
woman and child in the country. But 
we need more. 

Is it possible that a country as 
wealthy as the United States could 
have limited resources? To the villager 
in India, the United States is rich be- 
yond all imagination. But to the Ameri- 
can scientist who wants to go to the 
moon before the Russians, there doesn’t 
seem to be enough money around for 
him to get on with his work as rapidly 
as he would like. So it all depends on 
who is doing the measuring. 

The total wealth of the United 
States is something like one trillion, 500 
billion dollars. That is a lot of money. 
But divided up among the population 
it comes to a bare $8,500 per head. 
That doesn’t sound like much any 
more; yet it would cost us all our build- 
ings, factories, mines, machinery and 
goods to get $8,500 each. So we must 
have more. 

As you can see, the economist. is 
concerned with some very human prob- 
lems. There is a great deal implied in 
his definition of economics—the study 
of how limited resources can be best 
made to serve the unlimited wants of 
human beings. 

But we started out by saying that 
there were two definitions of economics. 
We have one. What about the non- 
economist’s definition? The answer to 
that should be simple for you now. If 
you haven't got it yet, it’s probably be- 
cause we have repeated it too often: 
The problem of how to get more. 





HE conquest of nearby space shows 

a great similarity to the conquest of 
the air of several decades ago. 

Prior to World War I an airplane 
was just an airplane. The inventor was 
happy if it flew at all and twice as 
happy after a safe landing. Now there 
is no longer such a thing as “an air- 
plane.” You have a passenger liner, or 
a private plane, or a bomber, or an in- 
terceptor, and so forth. You have air- 
planes designed for a special job, and 
most of the time one could not do the 
job of another. 

In the same way, the early artificial 
satellites—say, Sputnik I, Sputnik II, 
Explorer I, and Vanguard I—were just 
artificial satellites in about the same 
sense, Getting them into orbit was the 
main thing. 

Even then scientists and engineers 
began to say that the future would see 
specialized satellites, satellites which 
had been conceived and designed to do 
a specific job, and to do it well. Scien- 
tists talked about meteorological satel- 
lites which would assist the weather 
forecaster. They spoke about naviga- 

24-HOUR ORBIT tional satellites which would make 
22,300 MILES some navigational problems quite easy 
FROM SURFACE for smal] craft and tramp steamers on 
Short-wave bands are crowded. Problem of communications could be solved if three =the high seas. They spoke about recon- 
evenly-spaced ‘24-hour moons” were orbited around Earth. A radio signal bounced 7 
off one satellite would scatter over third of Earth. Messages also could be trans- 
mitted from one ‘‘moon” to another. Messages could be beamed around the world. 


naissance satellites with military value. 
They spoke about highly specialized re- 
search satellites to be fired to solve one 
specific scientific problem. And they 
spoke about communications satellites. 


Reflector Satellite 
HORIZONS OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING Last year, in December 1958, an 


THIRD IN A SERIES Atlas missile was thrown into an orbit 
around the Earth. This missile (off- 
cially: Project Score) was hailed as the 
first of the communications satellites. 

This statement was perfectly correct, 
but one commentator slipped up in 
7 * trying to make things “clear.” He said 

Communica tion it was the first communications satel- 

lite—the first to carry a tape recording 


device. This was not so. The first to 


e carry a tape recorder was the Army’s 
- Explorer IV. But the tape recorder in 
1a this satellite only stored information 
a gathered by the satellite’s instruments. 
The one in the Atlas received messages 
Sa telli te from the ground and repeated them 
on command. Messages already re- 
corded were erased on command. 

Not all communications satellites will 
be alike. The simplest type, to be fired 
into an orbit late in 1959, will be just 
a reflector. The physical shape of this 
satellite will be that of a large alumin- 


; ized balloon which will be inflated 
leading authority on rocket research and space travel, f it settles i bit. Th bi 
By WILLY LEY science and engineering consultant, and author of a ter it = tt cs @ an baal it. e orbit 
many books on natural history, science, and technology will be “low,” which is to say it will 





not be far from the ground—just high 
enough to avoid air resistance. 

The purpose of this experiment will 
be to find out how much a satellite can 
aid communications just by its pres- 
ence. It is likely that work with such 
a reflecting satellite will be more in the 
nature of experimentation than any 
actual improvement over present tech- 
niques of communication. In order to 
work, this satellite must be in line of 
sight of both the transmitting and the 
receiving station. But since the time re- 
quired to go around the Earth in a low 
orbit is between 95 to 110 minutes, the 
satellite will only rarely be in simultane- 
ous sight of two specific stations. 

The more complicated and far more 
useful communications satellite envi- 
sioned by most scientists and engineers 
is the kind that is able to store mes- 
sages. This type does not have to be 
in line of sight simultaneously for two 
stations. It is enough if it is in line 
of sight of each of them in turn. 


Using Short Wave Lengths 


Actually, this type of communications 
Satellite would be a high-performance 
tape recorder in orbit. While passing 
over Europe, say, the recorder would 
be crammed with messages for the 
Western Hemisphere. Though this prob- 
ably won’t be needed in the beginning, 
the rate at which information could be 
fed into such a satellite is fantastic. 
Some electronics engineers are men- 
tioning a million words per minute. 
Twenty minutes later, when the satel- 
lite appears over the Western Hemi- 
sphere, a radio command would set 
the satellite to transmitting the stored 
messages. They would be recorded on 
the ground, and simultaneously the 
tape in the satellite would be wiped. 
Thus it would be ready to receive the 
next stack of messages, the ones origi- 
nating in the Western Hemisphere and 
meant for the Far East. 

Even though an artificial satellite 
moves fast in its orbit, there is a certain 
delay involved. A transatlantic radio 
telephone call would naturally beat a 
message by recording satellite for speed. 
But the recording communications satel- 
lite would be utterly reliable. Long 
range radio is subject to interference 
by sunspots and other phenomena. It 
does not happen often, but it has hap- 
pened in recent years that transatlantic 
radio telephone calls could not be made 
for several days running. 

The natural events which interfere 
with long range radio do not interfere 
with the short wave lengths which 
would be used to communicate with the 
satellite. These short wave lengths te- 
have like light. They travel in straight 
lines and do not follow the curvature 
of the Earth. Hence, they cannot be 
used for long range communication di- 
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rectly. But they are perfect for send- 
ing messages to and from artificial satel- 
lites that are less than a thousand miles 
overhead and in line of sight. 

Now the drawback of the simple re- 
flecting satellite, you remember, is that 
it has to be in line of sight for two sta- 
tions if it is to be useful. Because of 
its own movement it rarely will be in 
a useful position. But there is one orbit 
where the satellite can be made to be 
useful. This is the so-called 24-hour 
orbit, the orbit where the satellite needs 
24 hours to go around the Earth once. 
The distance of this orbit is about 
22,300 miles from the ground. 


The 24-Hour Orbit 


Since the satellite needs 24 hours to 
go around the Earth once, and the 
Earth turns on its axis onee in 24 hours, 
the satellite will seem to be hanging 
motionless in one spot in the sky. It 
will seem to be motionless, that is, if 
the orbit is not only at the proper dis- 
tance but also over the Earth’s Equator. 
If the orbit were not over the Equator, 
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the artificial satellite would seem to 
move first north and then south again 
in a straight line. 

An artificial satellite placed in the 
24-hour orbit over, say, Quito in Ecua- 
dor, would appear to be directly over- 
head from there. Seen from Mexico 
City (which is under about 20° N.), it 
would appear to be 70° up, counting 
from the horizon. Seen from Phila- 
delphia (under about 40° N.), it would 
appear to be 50° above the horizon. 
Seen from Churchill in Canada, it 
would still be 30° abeve the horizon. 
For Valdivia in Chile, it would be just 
as high above the horizon as it would 
be in Philadelphia. 

It could be seen from any place in 
the Western Hemisphere with the ex- 
ception of the extreme western portion 
of Alaska. But the main point is that 
it would always have the same position, 
almost as if it were the top of a 22,300 
mile-high tower built in the outskirts of 
Quito. You could aim your antennas 
with great precision and, once aimed, 
they would stay that way. 

This wegld provide a communications 
relay for the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. It would not do any good for 
Australia, Japan, and so on. But a sec- 
ond satellite in the same orbit, 120 
degrees from the first, would be over 
the Bismarck Archipelago off New 
Guinea in the Pacific. This satellite 
would take care of that section. And 
if a message could be relayed from 
one satellite to the other, all of eastern 
Asia, all of Australia and the whole 
Western Hemisphere would be securely 
linked. 

A third artificial satellite, equally 
spaced from the other two, would be 
roughly over Mt. Kenya, in Africa, It 
could serve all of Africa and Europe 
and all of India. Together the three, if 
linked, could serve the whole planet 
to provide round-the-world communi- 
cation. 

One day in the not-distant future 
they will. 


Senior Scholastic drawing 


Basic communications satellite, the reflector, will be orbited later this year. It will 
ke a large, aluminized balloon. Radio signals aimed at balloon—1,000 miles up 


(left) — would hit it and scatter back. 


Increased height would give the signals 


increased range (right). Short waves travel in straight line, like line of sight. 





Understanding 


Organized Labor Maps New Strategy 


Represenfutives of America’s 
largest labor organization, the 
AFL-CIO, took new looks at 
tariffs, labor arbitration, and 
political action at a huge con- 
vention in San Francisco. 


The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations—which merged in 1955— 
has 12,600,000, members in 136 
unions throughout the U.S 

Labor leaders at the convention 
called for united efforts against the 
Congressional “enemies of #tbor” and 
for a halt of long-standing feuds 
within the labor organization itself 

Delegates also re-elected George 
Meany unanimously to his third two- 
year term as AFL-CIO president 

Among the major issues taken up 

at the convention: 
Political Action—The convention 
delegates were irritated over the re- 
cent passage of a stiff labor reform 
bill in Congress (see news pages in 
September 23 issue). The delegates 
warned that “labor would no longer 
be impressed by campaign platforms 
that are merely contrived to bait the 
innocent.” 

The delegates approved a resolu- 
tion calling for greater labor par- 
ticipation in local, state, and national 


politics. The resolution stated that 


the AFL-CIO would support candi- 
dates regardless of political parties 
—so long as the candidates voted la- 
bor’s way. 
PTariffs—The organization shifted 
its stand on tariffs (a Federal tax 
levied on imports from foreign man- 
ufacturers). A swelling flood of 
foreign-made automobiles, textile 
goods, toys, and other products is 
pouring into the U.S. With an eye on 
how this influx might affect U.S. in- 
dustry, the labor leaders urged the 
“safeguarding of domestic production 
against dumping of foreign goods.” 

The AFL-CIO said it was not 
abandoning its previous policy, which 
had urged gradual reduction of U.S 
tariffs. It warned, however, that tar- 
iff reductions should be carried out 
in a way that will not harm Ameri- 
can industries and trigger “mass un- 
employment in this country.” 
Compulsory Arbitration — Agree- 
ment was reached to set up an im- 
partial labor agency to arbitrate dis- 
putes between unions. If the warring 
unions cannot settle an argument 
between themselves,* the matter 
must be brought before the impar- 
tial agency. 

In recent years; many disputes 
have occurred between former AFL 
unions (organized on the basis of 








Assassination of Ceylon’s premier brought world attention to the tiny island nation. 


‘the NEWS 


individual crafts) and former ClO 
unions (organized on an industry- 
wide basis). 

> Discrimination — The hottest ex- 
change of words during the conven- 
tion came after A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the sleeping-car porters’ 
union and an AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent, urged elimination of racially 
segregated union locals. The dele- 
gates approved a resolution urging 
locals to take such action, but not 
making it compulsory. 


Ceylon’s P.M. Assassinated 


An assassin’s bullets cut 
down the prime minister of the 
small Asian nation of Ceylon. 
The prime minister, S.W.R.D. 

Bandaranaike was assassinated by a 
Buddhist monk. Before he died a 
day later, Mr. Bandaranaike appealed 
for forgiveness for the murderer. 

The Buddhist monk was.captured 
and identified as a practitioner of an 
ancient kind of medicine based on 
secret herb compounds. Police be- 
lieved that his motive for the assas- 
sination was fear that Mr. Bandar- 
anaike (a former Christian who re- 
cently became a Buddhist) supported 
modern Western medical practices. 
They discounted rumors that recent 
Buddhist-Hindu clashes in Ceylon 
had any connection with the assas- 
sination. 

Ceylon’s new prime _ minister 
is W. Dahanayake, a staunch anti- 
Communist. Most observers expect 
him to continue the policies of his 
predecessor. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: Ceylon— 
the “Pearl of the Orient”—is an island 
lying just 22 miles off the southern 
tip of India. It is about the size of 
South Carolina. For more than 2,000 
years its history has been a record 
of one violent conflict after another. 

Three fourths of the island’s 
9,500,000. inhabitants are Sinhalese 
(a people who originally came from 
northern India). They are devoted 
followers of the Buddhist religion. 
Large numbers of monks, in brightly 
colored robes, can be seen in all of 
Ceylon’s cities and villages. About 





1,500,000 Tamils—who are Hindus— 
also live in Ceylon. 

In 1947 Ceylon ended 150 years 
under British colonial rule. It be- 
came an independent nation within 
the British Commonwealth. 

Since then Ceylon has made great 
progress in strengthening her econ- 
omy. Much land has been reclaimed 
from the jungles and the arid plains 
of the north. Industrial plants—par- 
ticularly plywood, paper, and textile 
factories—are expanding. 

However, most of Ceylon’s popu- 
lation still lives and works on small 
farms. The country produces only 
one third of the food it needs. The 
rest must be imported. 

Ceylon pays for its imports with tea 
(it is second among tea exporting 
countries of the world—India is first ), 
rubber, and coconuts. 

Since 1951, Ceylon has benefited 
from the Colombo Plan—a program 
of investment and development for 
countries in southeast Asia. Money 
is donated mainly by the govern- 
ments of the U.S., Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 

Mr. Bandaranaike became prime 
minister in 1956. In contrast to his 
openly pro-Western predecessor, he 
headed a group of socialists and Bud- 
dhists who opposed the growing 
Western influences in the country. 
He favored a neutral foreign policy, 
neither pro-East nor pro-West. 

The new prime minister—Mr. 
Dahanayake—was once a Commu- 
nist. He is now one of the strongest 
anti-Communists in Ceylon. He is re- 
ported ready to crack down hard on 
any Communist attempt to use the 
turmoil and emotions raging in the 
wake of the assassination as an ex- 
cuse for stirring up trouble. 


Breakthrough on Berlin? 


As a beaming Nikita Khru- 
shchev stepped from a Russian 
jet liner at Moscow airport, he 
summed up his hectic tour of the 
U.S. in one idiomatic American 
word: “Okay!” 


At a rally an hour later, the Soviet 
dictator told cheering thousands that 
President Eisenhower had showed 
“statesmanlike wisdom, courage, and 
valor” in his approach to seeking a 
settlement of “cold war” issues. 

At almost the same hour, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that as 
a result of his talks with Khrushchev, 
he is now willing to attend a summit 


Wide World 


DAY ON THE FARM. To study vast U.S. farm productivity, Khrushchev paid 
visit to lowa farm of corn grower Roswell Garst (left). Here Soviet premier 
fingers kernels pouring into feed trough. Khrushchev's drive to boost 
Soviet corn production has won him nickname “kukurosnik” (corn man). 


conference between leaders of East 
and West. The President had in- 
sisted previously that he would not 
attend a summit conference until the 
Soviets indicated a willingness to 
make some concessions toward set- 
tling East-West differences. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: 
Khrushchev's whirlwind trip to 
America ended at the President's 
mountain retreat at Camp David, 
Maryland. Therethe twoleaders spent 
a weekend in intensive discussions. 

Major issue on their agenda: the 
thorny Berlin problem—a focal] point 
of “cold war” tensions. 

Last November the Soviet Union 
gave the West six months to get out 
of West Berlin. This deadline—later 
extended indefinitely—led to the 
inconclusive foreign ministers con- 
ference at Geneva and finally to 
Khrushchev’s visit to the U.S. (see 
Sept. 16 issue for background). 

The President revealed _ that 
Khrushchev had agreed that a way 
must be found for a mutually sat- 
isfactory settlement on Berlin with- 
out the use of force. In addition, he 
said Khrushchev assured him no 
threats would be used to hurry an 


Premier 


agreement. Thus, to some observ- 
ers, the Camp David talk seemed to 
be a forward step in easing “cold 
war’ tensions. 

Meanwhile, the President's trip to 
Moscow — originally indicated for 
mid-October—was postponed to next 
spring. Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
agreed that the later date might be 
more desirable for them both. 

The date of a summit meeting was 
left up in the air. The Big Four- 
the U.S., Britain, France, and the So- 
viet Union—will set the time in the 
near future. 

Was the Khrushchev .visit a suc- 
cess or a failure? Most observers re- 
fused to commit themselves to a 
clear-cut yes or no answer. Instead, 
they indicated that the U.S. should 
adopt an attitude of “watchful wait- 
ing.” Premier Khrushchev may ap- 
pear to have yielded on some issues, 
but the Soviet Union has broken its 
word before, some observers argued. 

Other observers thought that 
Khrushchev’s visit has resulted in a 
slight thaw in East-West relations. In 
Iowa, Khrushchev had a discussion 
with Adlai Stevenson, the former 
Democratic Presidential candidate. 
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Mr. Stevenson, who visited the So- 
viet Union last year, said he found 
more “give” in Mr. Khrushchev’s po- 
sition than before. 

But Khrushchev himself warned 
Americans in a final TV speech not 
to expect an overnight thaw in the 
“cold war.” He stressed, however, 
that his 13-day U.S. visit had less- 
ened the danger of a hot war by 
promoting “understanding.” 

In one or two areas, there were 
signs indicating that Khrushchev’s 
visit may have slightly improved So- 
viet-American relations. On the eve 
of Khrushchev’s return to Moscow, 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union an- 
nounced an agreement to engage in 
joint health research projects, cov- 
ering studies in cancer, heart disease 
and polio. 

Still in the discussion stage: a 
civil aviation pact which would in- 
augurate commercial air service be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

Another possibly hopeful develop- 
ment: the U.S. and the U-.S.S.R. 
agreed last week on a plan for joint 
exploitation of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy through the U.N.’s In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 


U.S. Bonds Worth More 


About 40,000,000 Americans 
were a little richer last week—all 
by the stroke of a pen wielded 
by President Eisenhower. 


The President signed a bilFauthor- 
izing the Treasury Department to 
raise interest rates on U.S. Savings 
Bonds. The rate for Series E bonds 
was increased by one half of one per 
cent—to 3% per cent. 





We regret that in the color map 
section of last week’s special is- 
sue (U.S. & World Affairs Annual), 
the map of the Middle East (page 
30) may appear misleading. Com- 
munist bloc nations are shown in 
red, members of the Central 
Treaty Organization in dark green, 
and U.S, ally in NATO in a light 
yellow-green. 

In some copies, however, the 
yellow-green printed so lightly 
that it is almost indistinguishable 
from the plain yellow used for the 
United Arab Republic. If yours is 
one of these issues, we suggest 
that you take a pencil and recolor 
GREECE (our ally in NATO) so 
that you will not confuse it with 
the UAR. 











What does this mean? It means 
that today you can purchase a $100 
E bond for $75. In seven years and 
nine months, you can. turn it in and 
get $100 for it. Previously you had 
to wait eight years and 11 months 
before it was worth $100. 

Suppose you already own a Series 
E bond? You don't have to do a 
thing to qualify for the higher inter- 
est rate. The rate will be automati- 
cally applied to your bond when you 
cash it in. Any new Savings Bonds 
that you buy will have the higher 
interest rate stamped on them. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Savings 
Bond sales have slumped in recent 
months. This slump worried the 
Treasury Department. The Govern- 
ment needs the money raised by the 
sale of new bonds to help pay off old 
debts now falling due. But investors 
have apparently put their money to 
work in other ways. For example, 
many people have thought they 
would get a better return on their 
dollar by investing in stocks and 
bonds sold by private businesses. 

During the first eight months of 
1959, people cashed in more Savings 
Bonds than they bought. The value 
of the bonds cashed in exceeded by 
$758,000,000 the value of the bonds 
that were bought. This was the worst 
sales record the Savings Bond pro- 
gram had made in 24 years. 

To turn the tide of investment back 
toward U.S. Savings Bonds, Congress 
authorized the Treasury Department 
to raise the interest rate. 


In 
Brief 


MEMORIAL TO DR. MUDD. A man 
once considered a criminal—for giving 
medical aid to the assassin of Abraham 
Lincoln—will be honored by the U.S. 
Government with a memorjal. The man 
was Dr. Samuel Alexander Mudd. 

No mention will be made in the me- 
morial that on the morning of April 15, 
1865, Dr. Mudd treated John Wilkes 
Booth. Booth had broken a leg in mak- 
ing his escape after shooting President 
Lincoln the night before at Ford’s The- 
atre in Washington. 

Dr. Mudd was sentenced to life in 
prison for aiding the President’s assas- 
sin. He served four yeai’s in a prison 
before he was pardoned. During his 
term, he won the esteem and sym- 
pathy of the authorities for his service 
during a yellow fever epidemic. 

A bill, signed by President Eisen- 
hower, provides for a memorial tablet 
to Dr. Mudd in honor of this humani- 
tarian service. 


TYPHOON TRAGEDY. One of na- 
ture’s most violent forces—a typhoon 
with winds up to 160 miles an hour— 
lashed Japan. The toll was frightening: 
more than 2,500 people dead or miss- 
ing, a million homeless, and damage es- 
timated at more than $100,000,000. 

The violent storm, dubbed Typhoon 
Vera, formed in the southwest Pacific. 
(A typhoon is a tropical hurricane.) 
Vera struck across some of the most 
thickly populated areas of Japan. The 
storm unleashed energy equal to two 
and one-half atomic bombs, 
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NEW “FISH” FOR SILENT SERVICE. The Patrick Henry, second U.S. Polaris 
submarine, hits Thames River near Groton, Conn., at launching. Powered by 
atomic reactor, sub can fire Polaris rocket while submerged or surfaced. Rocket has 
1,500-mile range. Sub could hit most targets in Europe and Asia from Arctic Ocean, 





».4 Science in the News 


New Light on the Moon 


Gorn propagandists are crowing 
that the remains of the Red moon 
rocket will greet later U. S. probes. 
This may be true figuratively—but not 
literally. Lunik II probably vaporized 
when it smashed into the moon. 

The impact, however, probably 
blasted a hole about 100 feet in diam- 
eter and 10 feet deep. Moon explorers 
may some day locate the pit.- But 
they'll have a hard time. Nearly 30,000 
craters—of all shapes and sizes—pock- 
mark the side of the moon turned to- 
ward the Earth. 

Before the crash, instruments inside 
Lunik II revealed important scientific 
data. Apparently the moon does not 
have a magnetic field. 

What is the significance of this in- 
formation? It means that the moon 
may be cold and solid all the way 
through. It also indicates that the 
Earth’s magnetic field is probably cre- 
ated by its molten, liquid core. The 
Earth may rotate around its liquid core. 
‘hi ement may generate a mag- 
netic field! 

Soviet scientists also revealed that 
the moon apparently is not surrounded 
by radioactive particles. This would 
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U. S. SPACESHIP NO. 1. Our first spaceship, the X-15 rocket 
plane, will carry a pilot twice as fast (4,500 mph) and twice 
as high (100 miles) as man has ever soared before. Here it 
A B-52 “mother ship” carried 
the X-15 to an altitude of 40,000 feet, and turned it loose. 
Pilot Scott Crossfield gunned the rocket motor to a speed of 
1,400 mph, and reported that “everything worked perfectly.” 


makes first powered flight. 


go hand in hand with the theory that 
the moon does not have a magnetic 
field. If the moon did have a magnetic 
field, it would capture the radioactive 
particles spewed across space by storms 
on the sun. The Earth’s magnetic field 
has trapped two such zones—one at 
an altitude of 2,000 miles and the other 
12,000 miles up. 

These two discoveries may help as- 
tronomers pierce the mystery shroud- 
ing the birth of the moon. 


Was Moon Formed Cold? 


Some astronomers believe that the 
moon—like the planets—may have been 
formed from swirls of gas that clus- 
tered together. Eventually, the gases 
cooled. But the cores would still be 
molten. Since we now suspect that the 
moon does not have a molten core, this 
theory may have to be changed. 

But another theory has been bol- 
stered. Some astronomers believe the 
moon was formed cold from chunks 
of rock and interplanétary dust that 
clustered together. Another possibility: 
the moon may have been ripped from 
the Earth’s crust by the gravity of a 
passing star billions of years ago. Per- 


haps it was yanked out of the de- 
pression we now call the Pacific Ocean: 

Perhaps neither of these theories will 
prove correct. We still know almost 
nothing about the composition of the 
moon. Eventually, rocketeers will be 
able to land an instrument package 
gently on the moon. A seismograph 
will listen for rumblings inside the 
moon. A television camera will flash 
a close-up view of the moon's crust 
back to receivers on the Earth. 

Meanwhile, VU. S. rocketeers are tool- 
ing up to orbit a “paddle-wheel” satel- 
lite around the moon. The shoot—sched- 
uled for, early October—was postponed 
when the launching rocket exploded on 
the test stand. 


A Strike vs. a Curve 


If the U. S. succeeds in orbiting a 
“moon” around the moon, we'll have 
scored a tremendous first. It’s relative- 
ly easy to pitch a straight strike at the 
moon. A curve around the moon is some- 
thing else. 

A satellite orbiting the moon would 
egive scientists plenty of information 
about the composition of the moon’s 
atmosphere—if it has any. 


TOOTH FOR A TOOTH. Upper jaw (left) of a skull unearthed 
in Tanganyika belonged to a youth who lived 600,000 to 
100,000,000 years ago. Skull is oldest yet discovered of a 
tool-making man. Its huge teeth dwarf the upper teeth of an 
Au3tralian aborigine (right), Owner was about 18 when he 
died. He probably lived on nuts, mice, snakes, and lizards. 
He had a very large face and a very small brain cavity. 





Laos 
(Continued from page 13) 


families are engaged in farming and 
usually produce enough food for their 
own needs. Most clothing is made in 
the home, and more often than not, 
each little village is self sufficient. In 
addition to rice, which is the basic food 
in the national diet, considerable 
amounts of corn, coffee, and tobacco 
are grown. 

Scientists believe that Laos contains 
sizable deposits of coal, gold, copper, 
sulphur, lead, iron, zinc and manganese. 
But most of the land is still unexplored. 
So far, tin is the only mineral being 
mined. Large-scale industry simply 
does not exist. All manufacturing is 
done in small shops and at home work- 
benches 


An Arena for Conquerors 


Since the earliest days of its recorded 
history Laos has been gobbled up by 
one conquerer after another. 

For most of the twentieth century, it 
was ruled by France as part of her 
Indo-China colony. Then in 1949 the 
country became an independent consti- 
tutional monarchy under King Sisavang 
Vong, the same ruler the French had 
deposed in 1905. With typical Laotian 
tranquillity the king is reported to have 
said: “I did not mind waiting. After all 
10 years is not such a long time.” Last 
month the aged king made his son, 
Crown Prince Savang Vthana, acting 
ruler or Regent (see photo). 

Never a unified nation, Laos is a 
country divided between the lowland- 
ers (called Laos) and twenty different 
mountain tribes. The tribesmen dwell 
in inaccessible mountain areas and are 
mostly primitive. Many do not even 
know that the Kingdom of Laos exists 

In fact, most villagers outside the 
capital seem to be unaware that world- 
shaking hostilities are taking place. 

There was no serious unrest in Laos 
until the neighboring Viet Namese 
brought communism. It came during 
the eight-year-long war between the 
French and Viet Namese rebels (1946- 
1954). Both sides often maneuvered 
through Laotian territory 


Invasion by Communists 


In 1953 the Viet Nam Communist 
army invaded northern Laos and estab- 
lished Communist governments in two 
provinces. Many of the mountain tribes- 
men, whom the national government 
had never been able to control, rallied 
around the Communists. They formed 
the Communist Pathet Lao (Land of 
Lao) party. 

The Laotian army quickly overthrew 
the Communirt provincial governments 

but it was unable to disperse or dis- 


arm the mountain tribesmen. Mean- 
while, the French were defeated in 
Viet Nam. In the peace treaty signed 
in 1954, it was stipulated that Laos 
would remain neutral and that no for- 
eign bases could be established on its 
soil. 

For several years the mountain tribes- 
men continued a series of hit-and-run 
raids on army outposts. [t was not until 
1957 that a settlement was arranged 
and supervised by an_ international 
commission composed of representa- 
tives from Canada, India, and Poland. 

Under terms of this agreement, the 
inhabitants of the two northern prov- 
inces were to accept royal Laos author- 
ity, and a new government containing 
Pathet Lao representatives was to be 
formed. All but two Pathet Lao bat- 
talions (totaling 1,500 men of the 7,500 
men rebel army) were to be disbanded. 
The two remaining battalions were to 
be absorbed by the Royal Laotian 
army. 


Coalition Did Not Work 


Elections followed and the Commu- 
nists polled a large percentage of the 
votes. Accordingly, two cabinet posts 
were given to leaders of the Pathet Lao 
party. A crisis-ridden period of coali- 
tion government followed. 

Last year the non-Communist gov- 
ernment leaders, led by Premier Phoui 
Sananikone, decided they had _ had 
enough and ousted the Pathet Lao 
ministers from the cabinet. 


Wide World 
Opposing leaders—(Left) Crown Prince 
Savang Vathana, 52, recently given full 
powers by his father, King Sisavang 
Vong, to lead Laos defense against Reds. 
(Right) Prince Souphanouvong, leader of 
Communist-dominated Pathet Lao rebels. 


This marked the beginning of hos 
tilities between the Pathet Lao forces 
and the government—and has resulted 
in the present crisis. United Nations 
officials now in Laos have the difficult 
job of trying to determine whether ag- 
gression has been committed by North 
Viet Nam to aid the Pathet Lao forces. 

The world will be keeping a watch- 
ful eye on distant Laos in the coming 
weeks and months because events there 
may be of momentous significance to 
the future of a free, non-communist 
Southeast Asia. 


Harvest...U.S. A. 
(Continued from page 11) 


ports used by air lines, roads used by 
truckers, and harbor facilities used by 
shippers. The farmers ask: Why 
shouldn't we get a subsidy too? 

Some farmers also point out that 
farm surpluses play a major role in the 
U.S. foreign aid program. Under Pub- 
lic Law 480, farm surpluses can be sold 
to foreign governments for foreign cur- 
rencies 


Farm Incomes Soaring 


Recent statistics show that the farm 
program is paying off—for the farmer 
anyway. Last year farm incomes were 
up 16 per cent over 1957. Cash regis- 
ters jingled merrily in the farm belt as 
farmers bought luxuries they had long 
done without. 

But another statistic is more somber: 
For every $1.00 that a farmer took in 
last year, the Federal farm program 
cost 53 cents. Five years ago, the Gov- 
ernment spent only 20 cents for every 
$1.00 that farmers made. 

To trim back this figure, the Govern- 
ment is trying to curb production by 
cutting farm acreage. In 1956 Con- 
gress set up the “soil bank.” Under 
this plan, the Government pays the 
farmer not to grow crops. 

In return for about $10 per acre, 
the farmer agrees to withdraw land 
from production for up to 10 years. 
He must plant this land with grass, 
trees, legumes, or other soil-enriching 
plants. 

Experts say the soil bank is only a 
limited success. Statistics show that 
U.S. crop land has decreased by 3,- 
000,000 acres since 1940. Yet total U.S. 
crop production has soared nearly 40 
per cent since then. 


More Surpluses on the Way 


The latest farm problem to worry 
the Government is the plight of U.S. 
pig growers. This problem was trig- 
gered by the corn surplus. Instead of 
selling their corn at lower prices, many 
producers fed it to hogs—which were 
bringing relatively higher prices. The 
trouble started when the 1959 pig sup- 
ply turned out to be the largest in 
peacetime history. Pork pricés tumbled 
as supply exceeded demand. Pig farm- 
ers are now demanding a Federal sub- 
sidy, too. 

Meanwhile, more farm surpluses are 
on the horizon. But Mother Nature may 
solve our farm problem for us in an- 
other way. Our soaring population will 
hit the 200,000,000 mark by 1980. 
Millions of additional Americans will 
eat up more and more of our surpluses. 

Then a new farm problem may 
spring up: We may have too many 
mouths and too little food. 
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B. Multiple Choice 

—_1. Which of the following coun- 
tries does not border on Laos? 
a. China 
b. Indonesia 
c. North Viet Nam 
d. South Viet Nam 

__2. Most Laotians earn a living by 
a. farming 
b. fishing 
c. mining 
d. service in the tourist trade 

3. The foreign policy of Laos may 
be described as 


What Do You Know ? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. FARMING IN U.S. __7. Price supports for wheat are 
On the line to the left of each of now 

the following statements, write the a. 50% of parity 

letter preceding the word which best b. 75% of parity 
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completes the sentence. 
__1. Since 1900 farm production per 


c. 90% of parity 
d. 100% of parity 


acre has 

a. increased 

b. increased for corn but riot 
for wheat 

c. increased except for the 
drought which has cut this 
year’s crops 

d. not been calculated by any 
responsible agency 


2. All of the following are reasons 


for the current agricultural sur- 

plus, except 

a. changes in the eating habits 
of Americans 

b. the decline in foreign mar- 
kets 

c. the development of synthetic 
fibers 

d. the mounting proportion of 
farm products raised by 
small farmers 


. All of the following are basic 


farm crops supported by the 
Federal Government, except 

a. corn, cotton, peanuts 

b. rye, oats, barley 

c. wheat, rice, tobacco 

d. cotton, wheat, rice 


. The Government figures parity 


against the base period 
a. 1900-1904 
b. 1910-1914 
c. 1937-1939 
d. 1947-1949 


. All of the following explain the 


decline in the foreign market for 

U. S. farm production, except 

a. bumper crops in other coun- 
tries 

b. lower prices for farm prod- 
ucts of other lands 

c. mounting demand for farm 
products in the U. S. 

d. lack of funds in needy coun- 
tries : 


__6. All of the following explain the 


great increase in corn produc- 

tion, except 

a. increased bread consumption 
since the 1920's 

b. development of hybrid corn 
that yielded more ears per 
stalk 

. development of insect resist- 
ant corn 

. increased use of fertilizers 


. If Government price supports of 
farm products were removed, 
the effect of the law of supply 
and demand on many small 
farmers would be to 
a. increase their number 
b. improve ‘ their competitive 

position with large farmers 
c. drive them out of business 
d. cause them to make _in- 
creased investments in farm 
machinery 

. Under the soil bank program, 
a farmer agrees to 
a. accept a maximum of $3,000 

for cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment 

. purchase additional farm 
equipment with Government 
funds 

. plant basic crops only 

. withdraw land from produc- 
tion and plant it with grass 
or trees 

__10. The U. S. Secretary of Agri- 

culture is 

a. Ezra Taft Benson 

b. Christian Herter 

c. James P. Mitchell 

d. Frederick A. Seaton 


il. LAOS 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 

__a. Laos becomes independent. 

__b. Laos becomes a French colony. 

—c. U.N. observers. go to Laos. 

__.d. Viet Namese Communists set up 
Red governments in two prov- 
inces of Laos. 


a. anti-West 

b. neutral 

c. pro-Communist 
d. pro-West 


—4. All of the following terms 


i. 
Multiple Choice 


are related to Laos or its cul- 
ture except 

a. Pathet Lao c. Buddhism 

b. Vientiane d. Lamaism 


UNDERSTANDING A MAP 


__1. All of the following countries 


are now independent, except 
a. Ghana c. Liberia 
b. Guinea d. Nigeria 

. Which of the following coun- 
tries is a self-governing member 
of the “French Community”? 
a. French Sudan 
b. French Cameroons 
c. Nigeria 
d. Togo 


8. All of the following countries 


are to be independent in 1960, 
except 
a. French Cameroons 
b. Ivory Coast 
c. Nigeria 
d. Togo 
. All of the following countries 
have common boundaries, ex- 
cept 
a. Ghana 
b. Nigeria 
c. Ivory Coast 
d. Voltaic Republic 


5. The country which lies directly 


to the east of Ghana is 
a. French Sudan 

b. Ivory Coast 

c. Togo 

d. Voltaic Republic « 





MB Independent nations 





3 To be independent in 1960 
= Self- —— countries ; “French Community” 


wh 
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THE BASS 
YOU CAN’T 
HOOK 


IME: December, 1954. Scene: Scho- 

lastic Magazines’ sports office. Cast: 
The All-American High School Foot- 
ball Board. Aim: To pick the 1954 All- 
American High School Team. 

The sports editor (that’s me) speaks: 
‘We're now ready to pick the half- 
backs. Does anyone have any nomina- 
tions?” 

Quick as a flash our agent from Cali- 
fornia raises his hand. “I'd like to 
nominate a halfback from Vallejo High 
School. He’s the best high school half- 
back I've ever seen, Playing against 
the top teams in Northern California 
last fall, he averaged four touchdowns 
and four extra points a game, plus 15 
yards per carry! 

“What's more, he’s been doing it for 
three years. He’s scored 68 touchdowns 
and 34 extra points for 442 points, and 
has averaged 13.2 yards per carry.” 

“How big is he?” I asked. 

“He's 5-10 and weighs 170,” replied 
our agent, 

“Any discussion?” 

Our man from Kansas sighed. “Heck 
what's there to discuss? Hurry up and 
put his name down.” 

So, under “Halfbacks” I jotted down 
the name-Dick Bass. 

Now check your 1959 college foot 
ball guide. Look up “1958 Season In- 
dividual Leaders.” Run your eye down 
the page to “Total Offense.” The leader? 
Dick Bass! Next, move on to “Rush- 
ing.” The leader? Dick Bass! Now check 
“Scoring.” The leader? Right—Dick Bass! 

What a season it was for Dick! 
Playing for the College of the Pacific, 
the baby tank (he now weighs 195 
pounds) ground out 1,361 yards rush- 
ing, passed for 79 more, and rang up 
116 points, 


He thus became the first player in 
21 years to lead the land in the three 
major departments (rushing, total of- 
fense, and scoring). And get this: 

1. He was the first player in a dozen 
years to gain more yards carrying the 
ball than anyone could make throwing 
it—outgaining the passers by a bigger 
margin than any ball-carrier since he 
was born! 

2. His 502-yard rushing advantage 
over the No. 2 man was the largest 
winning margin in history! 

You've got to see Bass run to believe 
it. He can hit the line like a cement 
mixer or weave in and out of tacklers 
like a scared eel. You can swear he 
has eyes in back of his head. He seems 
to see everything there is to see, all 
at once. 

California coach Pete Elliott has this 
to say about Dick: “Whenever this boy 
gets into an open field, you might as 
well wave goodbye.” 

Red Hickey, coach of the pro San 
Francisco ‘49ers, says: “Dick Bass could 
make any pro team right now.” 

Dick’s own Moose Myers, 
raves: “I wouldn’t trade Dick Bass fon 
any player in the nation, college o 
pro.” 

The supreme honor was paid by the 
Los Angeles Rams last December. They 
made Dick their No. 1 draft choice! 
The COP halfback thus became the 
first college player in history to be made 
a No. 1 pro pick with still a year of 
college ball left. (Dick was eligible for 
the draft because he’d have graduated 
last June if he hadn’t missed an entire 
season because of an injury.) 

Oddly enough, up until 1958, Dick 
was the original Hard-Luck Joe. As a 
freshman in 1955, he was a sensation. 


coach, 


As a soph, he was well on his way to 
a great year when a bad knee in the 
fourth game put him on the shelf for 
the rest of the season. A week before 
the next (1957) season opened, Dick 
broke his leg and had to sit out the 
entire year. 

And even last year, when he was 
chalking up all sorts of records, he 
suffered one injury after another, in- 
cluding a sore ankle, a stiff back, a 
bruised hip, and a swollen toe. 

Off the field as well as on it, the 
195-pound powerhouse is all class. An 
intelligent, well-spoken young man, 
he’s majoring in radio and TV. On the 
side he conducts his own disc jockey 
show on a local Stockton station. “I 
play mostly popular music and jazz,” 
he’ says. “No rock ’n’ roll. I'll listen to 
it sometimes, but I won't push it.” 

He relays his “favorités” as follows: 
movies—Rod Steiger and Susan Hay- 
ward; singer—Nat “King” Cole; band 
Count Basie; school subject—radio work 
shop; and hobby—collecting records. 

For his most thrilling moment in 
sports, he chooses the California-COP 
game last season. In leading his team 
to a tremendous 24-20 upset of the 
Pacific Conference champs, Dick gained 
215 yards (for a new school record), 
got off a 78-yard touchdown run, and 
passed for three conversions. 

Dick is a complete player in every 
sense of the word. He’s his team’s best 
runner, passer, and punter. And _ he’s 
just learned to drop-kick! 

Moaning low are the teams who have 
to face him this year. How do you stop 
a slippery, wing-footed “tank” who can 
run, pass, and kick? 

Don't ask me! 

—HERMAN L., 


Mastin, Sports Editor 





NOW! 
THE REVOLUTIONARY 
orvail’ 
Mle: BY CHEVROLET 
WITH THE ENGINE IN THE 


REAR WHERE IT BELONGS 
IN A COMPACT CAR! * * * 





You have your choice of two Corvairs—this one’s the de luxe Corvair 700, 


America’s only car with an airplane-type horizontal engine! 


America’s only car with independent suspension at all 4 wheels! 


America’s only car with an air-cooled aluminum engine! 


The rumors about this one were right 
—but they didn’t go far enough. 
Because here, for the first time, is a 
truly compact U.S. car that retains 
the ride and 6-passenger comfort 
you’re used to in a big one. The key 
to this small miracle: America’s only 
rear-mounted aluminum engine —a 
revolutionary 6-cylinder power plant 
that combines compactly with the 
transmission and drive gears in one 
lightweight package. You'll get up to 
30% more miles to a gallon and— 
because this engine is air cooled— 
you'll never need antifreeze. 


Floor is practically flat for more 
foot room, Corvair’s size makes it a 
joy to jockey through traffic and park 
in tight spots. Yet its unique Body by 
Fisher offers plenty of room for 6 
passengers. And, thanks to Corvair’s 
rear engine, the floor is virtually level, 
front and rear, so there’s generous 
foot room. Easy handling without 


power assists, Shifting engine weight —_A price your budget will appreciate, 


to the rear also adds extra ground- 
gripping traction and gives better 
compact car handling and braking. And 
with independent suspension at all 
4 wheels, Corvair rivals much more 
costly cars in the poised, unruffled 
way it rides. 


You'll find the most practical thing 
about this new Corvair is its price. 
Visit your Chevrolet dealer soon— 
and see what a wealth of engineering 
a modest amount of money buys! 
. . « Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


























THE FLOOR IS PRACTICALLY FLAT for more foot room. Trunk’s up front—and you 
can also have a handy folding rear seat (optional at extra ‘cost) for added storage space. 
Lightweight rear engine, compactly combined with transmission and drive gears, is world’s 
first production 6 with ultra-smooth power of horizontally opposed pistons. And wrapping 
up all these brilliant features is Corvair’s brilliant new styling—pure and simple as modern 
architecture. THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A NEW CAR—AND NO COMPACT CAR LIKE 
THE CORVAIR...by CHEVROLET! 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES announces the 


1960 


THIRTY-THIRD 


SCHOLASTIC / ART 7} AWARDS 


HALLMARK HONOR PRIZES 

STRATHMORE AWARDS 

SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 

OVER 100 SCHOLARSHIPS 

NATIONAL GOLD MEDALS AND SPECIAL AWARDS 
REGIONAL ACHIEVEMENT KEYS AND CERTIFICATES 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The 33rd annual Scholastic Art Awards again 
offers many opportunities for talented high 
school art students in regional and national exhi- 
bitions. Regional exhibitions across the nation 
will award gold achievement keys and certifi- 
cates. National awards of gold medals and special 
cash prizes will be presented by co-sponsoring 
firms. In addition, leading art schools have made 
more than 100 scholarships available for out- 
standing seniors. Selected winning pieces will 
then be exhibited at the Chrysler Salon, Lexing- 
ton Avenue at 42nd St., New York City. 


KNOW THE LATEST RULES! 


To enter and qualify for these awards, you must 
know the rules. In some areas, where there are no 
regional exhibitions or elimination programs, partici- 
pation is limited to seniors applying for scholarships 
only. Entries for the various classifications and 
special awards in the National High School Art 
Exhibition can be accepted only from areas where a 
regional exhibition or a regional elimination pro- 
gram has been set up. Ask your Art Teacher if you 
are in such an area. If so, you may request your 
regional rules book from: Scholastic Magazines Art 
Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


ART CLASSIFICATIONS AND NATIONAL SPONSORS 


OILS (M. Grumbacher, Inc.) @ TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS* e OPAQUE WATER COLORS (Permanent 
Pigments, Inc.) @ LEAD AND COLORED PENCIL DRAWINGS (Venus Pen & Pencil Corp.) e DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co.) @ PASTELS, CRAYON, CHARCOAL, COLORED CHALK (Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.) e MIXED 
MEDIA* e LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS (C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) e OTHER PRINTS* @ COLLAGE* e POSTERS 
(Crescent Cardboard Co.) @e LETTERING (C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) @ ILLUSTRATION (Famous Artists Schools) 
e GREETING CARD DESIGN* e FASHION DESIGN (Co-ed Magazine) e GENERAL DESIGN* e TEXTILE 
DESIGN* @ SCULPTURE* e CERAMIC SCULPTURE* e POTTERY* © WEAVING* e JEWELRY (Jewels by TRIFARI) 
@ CRAFTS* @ SPECIAL AWARDS: HALLMARK HONOR PRIZES (Hallmark Cards Inc.) e STRATHMORE AWARDS 
(Strathmore Paper Co.) e PHOTOGRAPHY (Ansco). 


*Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS: Limitation of art entries 
to areas holding regional eliminations and exhibitions does not apply to Photog- 
raphy entries. Students in areas where there are no regional exhibitions or elimina- 
tions may send photography entries directly to National Headquarters in’ New 
York City. 


APPROVED BY 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





Personal Diplomacy vs. U.N. 
(Continued from page 8) 


ranged—through the U. N.—it was the 
U. N. that supplied the international 
police force (the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force) which has guarded the 
peace in that area right up to the pres- 
ent time. 

The U. N. has other achievements to 
its credit. It took positive action to stop 
Red aggression in Korea in 1951. It 
arranged and supervised a cease-fire 
during the Israeli-Arab War of 1946- 
48. It helped find a solution for the 
Indonesian war of independence against 
the Dutch. 

These are solid achievements—gained 
by the day-to-day hard work of trained 
diplomats—not by the dramatic flights 
of one or two leaders to foreign capi- 
tals for a “big show.” 

In contrast, “personal diplomacy” has 
clearly proved itself no cure-all. The 
smiles and friendliness. which prevailed, 
for example, at the Geneva “Big Four” 
conference in 1955 (between the U. S., 
Russia, Britain, and France) turned to 
hard-lipped bargaining when the for- 
eign ministers of those countries met 
several months later to get down to 
some solid work. In the end, neither 
side agreed to anything. 


3. The United Nations gives the small 
countries of the world a voice in world 
affairs. 


Without an organization like the 
U. N., the smaller countries of the 
world would probably be left helpless 
in the background by the great powers. 
“Personal diplomacy” may be fine for 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower—but what 
about the leaders and people of other 
lands? 

Weak and underdeveloped lands 
would become, as they were decades 
ago, pawns in the intrigues of the ma- 
jor powers. With the U. N., however, 
all nations have a voice—as in a town 
meeting—in matters affecting them di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

“Personal diplomacy,” in short, un- 
dermines the intent, the usefulness, 
and the prestige of the U. N. And in 
weakening the U. N. itself, it also 
weakens the humanitarian accomplish- 
ments of such specialized agencies of 
the U. N. as the World Health Organi- 
zation, UNICEF, UNESCO, and many 
others. Their efforts to help the poverty- 
stricken, to spread understanding, and 
to bring material progress to backward 
peoples, will in the long run provide 
firmer progress toward peace than any 
negotiated settlement made by any 
“Big Two.” 

The U. N. still offers more promise 
for solid achievement through its “forum 
of all nations” than does the “personal 
diplomacy” between men. 





What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you? 


ses i el 


INDEPENDENT — Ending words 
with a rising stroke and a higher 
first stroke on capitals show your in- 
dependent spirit. You'll enjoy writ- 
ing with a general point (#2668). 
One of 32 Esterbrook points. 


Uf war Drarnadpod 


ANALYTICAL— If you simplify 
your letters to their bare essen- 
tials, you are surely blessed with 
good reasoning powers and keen 
judgment. Try the Esterbrook 
student point (#1551). You'll like it! 


a Se 


Tove yous alls | duthinw oun mgt 


AFFECTIONATE— Broad, open COMPETENT — Doiting “i's” 
vowels and long final strokes indi- closely overhead shows ability and 
cate your open, sunny nature. You'll judgment. If you’re a commercial 
like the bold, medium stub point student you'll value a clerical point 
(#2314M). If you damage a point, (#1554). Esterbrook pens are value 
it’s instantly replaceable for 60¢. priced —only $2.95 to $5.75. 


A custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 
Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, ball point pens, desk sets and precision points. 


oe 


Only Esterbrook lets you choo 
among 32 replaceable points — 





~-\nine—Fall! Dazzling paisley- 
printed wools. Jewel-toned 
velvet hats. Slim skirts. Full 
skirts. And the waistline 
right where it should be— 
pointed out with an honest- 
to-goodness belt, or crushed 
eurmerbund. 


To match this happy revival of femininity, 
we suggest a light and feminine, new fra- 
grance idea: “dry” fragrance —in the form of 
lavish after-shower dusting with Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. Light. Airy. Floral. This is 
“the fragrance men love.” And in its “dry” 
tale-form, it can’t evaporate or dry out pre- 
cious skin oils. 


“Dry” fragrance is handy for big week- 
ends, too. The pretty, flower-decked Cashmere 
Bouquet container is light, unbreakable—and 
lies flat for easy packing. 


Fall time is sniffle-time— 
and frequently you find your- 
self nursing a “doozy” of a 


ARENTS! At one time they knew 

all the answers and now they've 
got everything wrong. It’s not that 
they’re archaic or prehistoric—it’s just 
that their ideas are! You can under- 
stand why they might be a little bit 
behind the times, but not a whole 
century! This is the atomic age, the 
| jet age, the space age—and where are 
your parents? Back in the era of 
Charlemagne. Mom thinks it’s her 
personal mission in life to revive the 
age of chivalry and she’s determined 
to make you a knight in clanking 
armor or die trying. Dad acts as 
keeper of the watch and keys, and 
sets curfews that would have you 
safely stowed away in an upstairs 
chamber by sunset. 

Inscrutable? Perhaps. But believe 
| it or not, parents spend a lot of time 
| trying to understand you, their off- 
spring. Let’s reverse the procedure 
for a while, and try understanding 
| parents! 





head cold —just when you | 


badly need a shampoo. Solu- 
tion? A “dry” shampoo in- 
stead—with versatile Cash- 
mere Bouquet Talc. You just 
sprinkle on the fragrant talc 
—then brush it through your 
hair. The fine-milled powder 
clings briefly to each strand of hair, absorb- 
ing oil and soil—then brushes beautifully 
away—leaving your hair newly fresh and fluffy. 


Strictly personal—is the deodorant problem. 
For many girls who don’t need the heavier 
formulas their mothers require, talc makes 
a perfect—and very handy—“dry” deodorant. 
It cools and soothes the skin—eliminates 
chafing caused by moisture-irritation. Actually 
forms a dainty “veil of freshness” over the 
skin that protects for hours. Good idea: Keep 
a container of Cashmere Bouquet Talc right in 
your gym locker to use after showering. It 
soaks up the moisture quick-toweling misses. 


Leaves your skin cool-dry and silky-smooth. | 


Makes it easy to slide into clothes in a jiff. 


Have you tried one of 
those new long-legged 
pantie-girdles with your 
Bermudas? M-m-m, how 
they do trim down any 
bulges brought on by food- 
binges. And to keep your 
girdle in trim —try sprin- 
kling inside with Cashmere 
Bouquet Tale before you 
slip it on. It slides on smooth 
as silk—without the tug- 
ging that ruins its shape. 


CP. 


Q. My mother is a bug on manners. 
\I go along with being polite all right, 
| but I think she carries it too far. She 
| wants me to wear a jacket and tie for 
| every possible occasion, including square 
| dances! She wants me to leap to my feet 
| every time a female (including my girl) 
enters the room. If I acted the way 
Mom wants me to act, I'd be a real odd- 
ball. How can I get this across to her 
and have her ease up a bit? 


A. Mom looks at you and you feel a 
deadly chill coming on. You suspect that 
instead of her crew-cut son she sees 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Instead of help- 
ing your social standing by her drive for 
good manners, Mom’s undermining your 
social life by trying to turn you into a 
20th-century Beau Brummell. 

What’s your mother up to, anyway? 
| She’s simply aware of how important 
manners will be to you all of your life. 
It’s her job to send you out in the world 
well-equipped to be part of it. Conflict 
comes because for you high school is a 
casual time—casual dates, casual clothes. 
| For Mom, the next few years are her 
last chance to brush you up on adult 
manners, before you go off to college or 
a job where these things count. 

You don’t want to be way out in left 
field with your own friends, it’s true, 
and it may be that Mom’s standards of 
good manners are too rigid for your 
present social life. Instead of fighting 





Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


your mother’s suggestions, try taking 
the initiative. Remember that the best 
defense is often a good offense. Before 
your mother has a chance to remind you 
to put on a coat and tie, surprise her by 
appearing in the right clothes. If you 
show her that you do know the rules of 
appropriate dress and behavior—she’ll 
have confidence in your social know- 
how. Once you convince her that she 
doesn’t need to oversee your manners, 
your mom will let you make the deci- 
sions. 


Q. My father won't let me date boys 
who drive cars. He says that teen-agers 
are reckless drivers and that he’s not 
going to let me endanger my life. Most 
of the boys I know are good drivers. 
How can I convince my father to let me 
have dates with them? 


A. Unfortunately, teen-age drivers, as 
a group, have the worst driving record 
of any age group in the country. But as 
individuals, many teen-agers are excel- 
lent drivers. Your job will be to show 
Dad that the boys you know are in the 
responsible, good-driver category. 

Start off by frankly admitting that 
teen-age driving is a problem—then dis- 
cuss it intelligently with your dad. 
If your school has a driver education 
program, point that out to him. Explain 
that the boys you know have had spe- 
cial instruction in safe driving, that be- 
fore they could qualify for their license 
they had to pass the course. If your 
school doesn’t have such a program, why 
not ask Dad to help you get people in 
the community interested in starting 
one? Show him the good side of the 
ledger by telling him about the teen-age 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“About the car keys, Dad . . . was that 
grunt in the affirmative or negative?” 
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good-driving clubs which have been N 

organized by high school students in CW - *8 . 

walle plas Gas cous Wie of invisible treatment gives you 
these, the Coral Gables (Fla.) H. S. 
Driving Club has been so successful that e 

the teen-age accident rate in that area 

is one of the lowest in the country.) If COM e ‘, 10h 
there isn’t such a club in your school, 

why don’t you ask your Student Council 


to organize one? 
Once you've talked to Dad about ul 
teen-age driving, give him the chance e 


to meet some teen-age drivers! Invite a 
few of your friends over and ask your 
father to stay and talk with the gang for 
a while. Once he’s had an opportunity 
to talk with Joe and Phil, to realize that 
they're responsible people, he'll be less 
likely to object to your driving with 
them. In the long run, though, it will be 
your own attitude toward driving that 
will convince Dad he can rely on you 
to travel only with safe and sane drivers 
—of any age! 


Q. Why don't parents let a teen-age 
girl go with whom she pleases? 


A. Madly in love with Jim? And Mom 
can’t stand him. Last spring you were 
head over heels for Paul, and Dad turned 
thumbs down on him. Particular, these 
parents of yours. But why shouldn’t they 
be? You're their favorite 16-year-old 


daughter! 

Look back at the boys you’ve had 
crushes on, Very few would meet the 
standards you hold now for a boy friend. 
Chances are in three months Jim won't 
be able to meet your standards, either. 
As girls grow older, they grow choosier. 
By the time they decide to marry, they’ve 
grown so particular that only one man 
in a thousand even looks like a prospec- 
tive husband. When they meet a man ic ea > @) 4 Dp a Be as 


who can match their strict standards, 


there’s no need to worry about his being 
the right man. MEDICATED ASTRINGENT 


Your parents have known a lot of . 
eh ay in their lives. They've become Helps: e Control pimple-infection 
fairly good judges of people, and base 
their aon on the as person. ¢ Prevent blackheads 
At 16, you're more apt to be intrigued e Reduce oiliness 
by one characteristic of a boy—his looks, 
= re with ab mapeiee we Ice-O-Derm Medicated Astringent looks and feels 
disregard the others: : ; ; . 
different from anything you've ever tried on your 
skin! This icy-cool, crystal-clear “gel” is completely 
invisible, disappears the moment you smooth it on! 
them against your own standards; no Ice-O-Derm works 3 ways to help prevent pimples 

, and blackheads: 
one can teach you this. But you can be 
guided by older, wiser judges. Take a 1. Reduces skin bacteria through antiseptic 
careful look at your friends before you action. 
insist to your folks that “there’s nothing 
wrong with Jim.” Your parents aren't 
worried about your having imperfect 
friends. (What person is perfect?) Their 
concern is that you don’t yet see all of PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION 
a person’s imperfections. Look before SH ULTON 
you leap, and let your parents know 
what you see. 


You have to learn to live with and 
appreciate all types of people, all the 
while sorting them in your mind, rating 


2. Clears pores of impurities not removed 
by soap and water. 


3. Stimulates circulation to combat infection. 


Refreshing Ice-O-Derm is 
non-greasy. Softens as it 
protects your skin. It’s a 
perfect makeup base and a 
wonderfully cool astringent. 

1.00 plus tax 


At leading cosmetic and toiletries counters 








the 1960 SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


SPONSORED BY W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES takes pleasure in announcing the 1960 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. This outstanding national 
program to recognize talented junior and senior high school writers, 
is now in its thirty-fifth year. Established in 1925, the Awards have 
provided an incentive to creative achievement for several genera- 
tions of high schoo] students. The Awards are sponsored nationally 
by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company and conducted by Scholastic 


Magazines, Inc. 


mee WHO MAY ENTER gee 


All students in Grades 6 through 12 who are enrolled full time in 
any public, private or parochial school in the United States, its 
pc ions, Canada, or in schools under American auspices abroad, 
are eligible to enter the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. Stu- 
dents in Grades 10, 11, or 12 (as of March 1, 1960) are eligible for 
the Senior Division. Students in Grades 6, 7, 8 as of March 1, 1960) 
are eligible for the Junior Division. Students in Grade 9 may enter 
either division according to the organization of their own school 
system: e.g., 9th Grade students in Junior High are eligible for the 
Junior Division; 9th Grade students in Senior High are eligible for 
the Senior Division. Students who will be graduated in February, 
1960, may participate if their entries are completed before gradu- 
ation. Students who were graduoted in June, 1959, cannot be ac- 
cepted. 





ACCREDITED—The Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards are 
approved by the Contest Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


 NATIONAL AWARDS Sm 


Cash prizes are offered for First and Second Awards in each classifi- 
cation, totalling $3,675. Additional awards consist of Sheaffer Skrip- 
sert Fountain Pens and gold keys for all First and Second Awards 
and Honorable Mention winners. Certificates of Merit are given to 
all winners including Commendations. See list of classifications 
for specific awards in each. Prizes in all classifications are furnished 
by courtesy of the W. A, Sheaffer Pen Company. 


«tina JUDGING aReEEEER ES 


Juries of outstanding authors and educators select the winners, 
after careful screening of entries by the editors of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Decision of the judges is final. The judges for 1960 will be 
announced in February. Their decisions will be based on originality, 
quality of expression, and skill in handling specific forms of writing. 


es NOTIFICATION Ss 


Principals will be notified early in May of awards to students in 
their schools, and will receive their prizes. Winners in the Senior 
Division will be announced in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 
Winners in the Junior Division will be announced in the May 18, 
1960 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


Gu REGIONAL AWARDS Suu 


Regional preliminary competitions affiliated with the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards are conducted in certain sections by 
leading newspapers or colleges. They offer special regional prizes, 
with additional features and judges of their own. Their closing dotes 
precede the national closing date. Winners in the regional compe- 
titions are eligible for and will be considered for the national 
Awards. 

All students living in the following areas must submit their entries 
before the date listed to the newspaper or college which sponsors 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards locally: 


Connecticut—Hartford Courent (Feb. 15, 1960). 


Southeastern Michigan (Wayne, Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, Mon- 
roe, Oakland and Washtenaw Counties)—Detroit News (Jan. 16, 
1960). 

Capital District (District of Columbia; Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, Maryland; Alexandria, Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties, Virginia)—Washington Evening Star (Feb. 1, 1960). 

North Dakota—Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. D. (Feb. 1, 1960). 


mum CLASSIFICATION S qe 
Senior Division (Grades 9, 10, 11, 12, Senior High) 
1. SHORT STORY. Any short fictional narrative with a unified tone, 
about one or more characters living through a single significant 
action or experience. Suggested length: 1,500 to 3,000 words. (5 
First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 
2. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central conflict, idea, or situation, often with an unexpected or 
dramatic ending. Suggested length: 700 to 1,500 words. (5 First 
Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 
3. POETRY. Any number of poems in any form of verse, rhymed or 
free. Total lines of complete poetry entry should be not less than 32 
lines nor more than 200. All poems by one student must be sub- 
mitted together as one entry. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second 
Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens 
and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 
4. INFORMAL ESSAY OR SKETCH. A short, light piece of prose on 
any topic of interest, treated from a familiar or personal standpoint. 
lt may be humorous or serious, may deal with people, places, or 
events, may present a ‘character sketch, a word picture, or an ac- 
count of some actual incident. Suggested length: 700 to 1,500 
words. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 
Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 
Commendations.) 
5. FORMAL ESSAY. A well-developed essay of a serious nature ex- 
pressing the ideas or opinions of the writer on an important subject, 
with the primdry object of instruction, rather than entertainment.. It 
may be a newspaper editorial on a social or political problem, a 
critical discussion of a work of literature or art, a philosophical idea, 
or the life and achievements of a famous person. Suggested length: 
1,000 to 2,000 words. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of 
$20, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold 
keys; 25 Commendations.) 
6. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. A factual, objective article on any subject 
of broad interest (history, current affairs, science, education, etc.), 
and aimed at a general audience, such as a magazine. It should 
be based on original research, rather than the mere repetition of 
published: information. It should aim at a complete analytical treat- 
ment of the subject and contain a bibliography of references con- 
sulted. Term papers are not eligible. Suggested length: 1,500 to 
3,000 words. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of $10, 
and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 
15 Commendations.) 
7. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or television script or one- 
act play. The dialogue is the important thing, and stage directions, 
sound effects, and camera instructions should be kept to a minimum. 
(Adaptations of published short stories, novels or plays are not ac- 





cepted.) Length: not to exceed 30 minutes playing time. (5 First 
Awards of $35, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens 
and gold keys;“15 Commendations.) 


Junior Division (Grades 6, 7, 8, 9 of Junior High) 


8. ESSAY. You may write on any subject you like—a personal ex- 
perience, an event, a national or world problem. Your essay may 
take the form of a letter. Its content may be humorous or serious. 
Suggested length: between 500 and 1,000 words. (5 First Awards of 
$35, 10 Second Awards of $15, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all 
with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 

9. POETRY. Your poems may be rhymed or unrhymed. You may 
submit a single poem or a group of poems, but all together they 
must fofal not less than 24 lines nor more than 100 lines. All poems 
by each student must be submitted together as one entry. (5 First 
Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of $15, and 10 Honorable Men- 
tions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 
10. SHORT STORY. You may write any short narrative about real 
or imaginary people and what happened to them. It is best to write 
about the kinds of people and places you know in real life. Sug- 
gested length: between 1,000 and 2,500 words. (5 First Awards of 
$35, 1) Second Awards of $15, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all 
with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


mes SPECIAL AWARDS sau 
ERNESTINE TAGGARD AWARD 


An award of $50 will be given to the student in the Senior Division 
whose work shows the most outstanding ability in varied forms of 
writing. All students who enter manuscripts in two or more Senior 
classifications are eligible. No other form of entry is necessary. 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 

The University of Pittsburgh and Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) offer 
four-year tuition scholarships for qualified high school seniors inter- 
ested in creative writing whose work shows special promise in the 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. Eligible candidates will be 
notified by March 25, 1960, and will be requested to fill out appli- 
cations. 


uae PUBLICATION ames 


All winning entries in the Senior Division will be considered for pub- 
lication in “Cavalcade Firsts,” the student writing department of 
Literary Cavalcade, Scholastic’s monthly magazine for Senior High 
School English students. The May, 1960, issue of Literary Cavalcade 
will contain lists of all Senior winners and selections from prize- 
winning entries in the Scholastic Magazines Writing and Art Awards. 
(Copies may be ordered for 25¢ each from the Cashier's Office, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.) 

Selections from the winning entries in the Junior Division and 
lists of all Junior winners will appear in the May 18, 1960, issue 
of Junior Scholastic. (Copies may be ordered for 10¢ each.) 


WARNING—The statements on the entry blank declaring that 
the work is ORIGINAL must be signed by both the student 
and the teacher. Anyone who enters plagiarized (copied) 


a, a Scholastic Magazines Writing 


, (Please print or type all information except signatures) 
j 


1 Check one: 

Junior Division (Grades 6, 7, 8, or 9 in Junior High) 
——Senior Division (Grades 9, 10, 11. or 12 in Senior High) 
Classification: (Check one according to list of classifications) 
ay ay Se ee ee ee, ee ee 
Student 





First Name Last Name 


Home Address. 





Street and Number 


City. ) a | ene ee 





Student's age__.____and grade__._._._.._on March 1,. 1960 
School (full name) 





material is liable to prosecution under the law. If an entry 
is discovered to contain plagiarisms, the principal, the teacher, 
and the parents will be notified, and any award will be 
withdrawn. 


mum RULES AND REGULATIONS Gum 


HOW TO SUBMIT ENTRIES 


1. Type your manuscript (or write legibly in ink) on one side 
of paper only, 8% x 1? inches. 

2. Attach the entry blank that appears below (or a typed or 
mimeographed copy of it) to the front of your manuscript. 

3. Be sure that the entry blank is completely and correctly filled 
out, and that you and your teacher have signed it. No manuscript 
will be accepted that does not have both the student’s and teacher's 
signatures certifying its originality. 

4. If you live in the states of Connecticut, North Dakota, South- 
eastern Michigan, or the Capital District (Washington, D. C.), see 
section on Regional Awards. 

5. All entries must have titles at the top of the first page. If your 
entry is poetry, list the titles of all poems on a separate front sheet. 

6. The pages of each entry must be stapled together at top left. 
Do not fasten manuscripts inside of folders or covers. All pages 
must be numbered at top right corner. 

7. Mail your manuscripts flat (not folded or rolled), at first- 
class postage. 

8. Address: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 34, N. Y. 

9. Your entry must be postmarked on or before the closing date: 
March 1, 1960. 


YOU MUST OBSERVE THESE OTHER REGULATIONS 


1. All instructions regarding eligibility (see “Who May Enter,” 
end “Classifications” must be carefully observed. 

2. You may enter any number of manuscripts in any number 
of classifications except poetry, but each entry must have a separate 
entry blank. (Poems by one student must be grouped together 
as one entry.) 

3. You may mail your manuscript directly yourself, provided it 
has your teacher’s signature, or give it to your teacher to enter 
with others. (Teachers are urged to eliminate manuscripts of inferior 
quality before submitting a group of entries.) 

4. Do not enter any manuscript_in the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards if it has been enteredin any other national com- 
petition. Manuscripts that have already been published in your 
school publication are eligible. 

5. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint auth 
ship is not eligible. 

6. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to keep 
a carbon copy. 

7. All manuscripts receiving awards become the property of 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., and no other use of them may be made 
without written permission. 

8. You may send manuscripts at any time from September 1 to 
March 1. Early entries are especially urged. 





School Address. 





Street and Number 
City Zone State. 


Teacher 








First Name Last Name 


Principal 
First Name 
My entry contains about. words. 


| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone sub- 
mitting plagiarized material is liable to prosecution under the law.) 





Last Name 








(Student's Signature) 


| have read this entry and | am convinced that it is the original 
idea and work of this student. 





(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 


ALL ENTRIES MUST BE E POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN MARCH 1, 1960 
Mak to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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New releases coming your way .. . 


Hard-cover Editions 

Ashes of Empire, by Marguerite 
Vance. Readable, sometimes romantic, 
history of Carlota and Maximilian and 
their tragic attempt to rule Mexico; 
illustrated. (Dutton) $2.95. 

Albert Einstein, by Arthur Beckhard. 





The great scientist's struggles and 
achievements, written for ease of under- 
standing; illustrated. (Putnam) $2.50. 

The Young Inventors’ Guide, by Ray- 
mond F. Yates. Practical advice to 
would-be inventors, including three 
chapters of patent information; illus- 
trated. (Harper) $2.50. 

Assignment in Ankara, by Lucille 
McDonald and Zola H. Ross. Adven- 
ture-romance of a young girl's diplo- 
matic assignment in Turkey. (Nelson) 
$2.95. 

Thoreau of Walden Pond, by Sterling 
North, Easy-to-read interpretations of 
Thoreau’s philosophy, with selections 





Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


‘Nvi0n 66" 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won't warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 
See it at your dealer’s now! 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66’s receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington apy» 


$4,925" 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


“tip-off” type telescope 


QUPOND 


from his famous book; illustrated. 
(Houghton Mifflin) $1.95. 

Wake Up, Roberta, by Nancy Hart- 
well. Nicely handled story of an awk- 
ward tomboy facing some of the knotty 
problems of growing up. (Holt) $3.00. 

Champions of Peace, by Edith Pat- 
terson Meyer. Biographies of 16 Nobel 
Peace Prize winners; illustrated with 
portraits of each one. (Little, Brown) 
$3.50. 

Rebel Rider, by Lee McGriffin. Real- 
istic novel of a young soldier’s experi- 
ences during the Civil War. (Dutton) 
$2.95. 

Drag Strip, by William Campbell 
Gault. Well-paced account of two teens’ 
interest in cars and racing and their 
struggle to set up a properly supervised 
drag strip in town. (Dutton) $2.75. 

Tenderfoot Trapper, by Arthur Cath- 
erall. Outdoor adventure of a boy's 
thrilling race to keep ahead of a raging 
forest fire, takes place deep in the Ca- 
nadian north woods; illustrated. (Cri- 
terion) $3.25. 

The Special Year, by Laura Nelson 
Baker. Events of the crucial but won- 
derful last year in high school for an 
easy-going boy; he finds the smooth- 
ness of his life is ruffled by many de- 
cisions he must make about his girl, 
his friends, and the years ahead. (Knopf) 
$2.95. 


Paperback Editions 

Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington. 
Turn-of-the-century classic about teen- 
age love in a small midwestern town. 
(Bantam) 35¢. 

*The Daughter of Time, by Josephine 
Tey. Thrilling Scotland Yard yarn 
woven around a centuries-old murder. 
(Berkley) 35¢. 

Nautilus 90 North, by Commander 
William R. Anderson, U.S.N., with Clay 
Blair, Jr. Thrilling account of the 
atomic sub Nautilus’ voyage under the 
Arctic ice pack; illustrated. (Signet) 
50¢. 

*The Teen Age Diet Book, by Ruth 
West. Tips on tipping the scales at the 
right point. (Bantam) 35¢. 

The Story of America, by Hendrik 
Van Loon. Imaginative treatment of 
America’s discovery and development 
by a leading historian; illustrated. (Pre- 
mier) 50¢. 

*Thomas Alva Edison, by G. Glen- 
wood Clark. Comprehensive biography 
of the man whose work paved the way 
for much of our modern living; presents 
the triumphs and heartbreaks of the 
“Wizard of Menlo Park.” (Berkley) 25¢. 

Buffalo Bill and the Wild West, by 
Henry Blackman Sell and Victor Wey- 
bright. Colorful account of the frontier 
scout who turned into the flamboyant 
showman, illustrated. (Signet) 50¢. 


*A September-October Teen Age Book 
Club selection. 





ome ngton Arms Compar ., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Remington 
rms of Caneda Limited. ‘ee rc seen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Album of the Week 

Kol Nidre Service (Columbia). Metro- 
politan Opera tenor Richard Tucker 
chants the ancient synagogue service 
with organ and choral accompaniment. 
This service is part of the Jewish New 
Year (5720) celebrations being con- 
ducted around the world this week. 
The chants are the Ashkenazi version 
(Eastern Europe), expressing in music 
the hopes and fears of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Tucker’s singing is brilliant, espe- 
cially in Ya-Aleh (“O may our cries rise 
up to Thee at nightfall/Our anguish 
reach Thy Presence from the dawn,/And 
turn to us in mercy, Lord, at dusk. . .”). 


New Folk 

Folk Song Kit (Elektra). This boxed 
album is full of good things for the 
beginning folksinger. The LP has on 
side A guitar instructions (by Billy 
Faier) and on side B a group of 20 
easy-to-play folk songs (strummed by 
Milt Okum). There’s a chord chart and 
a 50-page book about folksinging in 


general, Whether for yourself or as a 
gift for a friend, this kit is a fine item. 
Folk Songs a la King (United Art- 
ists). Traditional tunes (Chilly Winds, 
Goodnight Irene, On My Way, ete.) 
are sung in high style by Miss Morgana 
King. With just a guitar and bass be- 
hind her, she achieves some really tin- 
gling effects. For something a little 
different, catch Morgana’s new LP. 


New Popular 

For Young Lovers (MGM). This is 
Tommy Edwards’ second album, and 
he really sounds tops. Among the fine 
ballads here: Teardrop on a Rose, It 
All Belongs to You, and (pleasant sur- 
prise) Music, Maestro, Please, plus 
Tommy’s own tunes, Up in a Cloud and 
I Looked at Heaven. Spin it at your 
next ball. 

Debbie (Dot). Miss Reynolds, of 
course, with a dozen standards given 
the big band treatment (Jerry Fielding). 
Love Is a Simple Thing, Moonglow, 
Mean to Me, and other nice things 
abound, Debbie still falters on pitch 
and her rs keep coming out like v’s, 
but we'll just have to forgive her. 

Nothin’ But the Blues (Decca). Earl 
Grant, who sounds more like Nat 


“King” Cole than Nat often does, offers 
St. Louis Blues, After the Lights Go 
Down Léw, Confessin’ the Blues, and 
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other sad tales. Good performances 
throughout. 


New Classical 

Brahms/Symphony No. 4 (RCA Vic- 
tor). Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra add a_ worthy 
performance to the already many press- 
ings of Brahms’ monumental E Minor. 
The orchestra responds totally in the 
rich and varied Fourth Movement. A 
basic addition to any listener’s shelf. 

Handel/Water Music (Epic). A va- 
riety of lyrical instruments—flute, pic- 
colo, violins, oboes, and bassoons—are 
joined in this enchanting group of 
pieces. With zest and good humor, 
Eduard Van Beinum conducts the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Jazzman Shorty Rogers has penned 
the score for the new movie Tarzan and 
the Ape Man. Now Tarzan will really 
swing, man . . . Homer & Jethro are 
back with Battle of Kookamonga (Vic- 
tor), an upside-down look at history .. . 
Victor also has a scoop with The Bear 
Flew Over the Ocean, aimed at Nikita 
K., by Arkansas’ Jimmy Driftwood .. . 


Sarah Vaughan has a Broken-Hearted * 


Melody on Mercury ... Andy Williams 
also. scores with Lonely Street (Cadence). 
—Bos SLOAN 





THESE BOYS EACH WON A 
$5,000 UNiversitTy SCHOLARSHIP 


RE’s YOUR chance to win a $5,000 University Scholarship —a $1,000 
Styling Scholarship — or one of more than a thousand other valuable 


awards. 


How? By entering the 1960 Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model Car 
Competition and building a winner. 

It’s easy to enter! Just pick the kind of car you want to design and build — 
hardtop, convertible, sedan, station wagon, sports car. Then make an 
accurate model. 

You'll be competing against boys of your own age group and you won't 
be on your own. You'll find plenty of help in the free booklet “Designing 
and Building a Model Car” which also contains the few simple competition 
rules. You'll also receive the special Craftsman’s Guild Newspaper which 
is full of helpful model-building tips. And if you run into a particularly 
tough problem, write us a letter and we'll try to suggest a solution. 
Designing and building a model car is fun, it’s interesting—and it can get 
you started on a career. Don’t wait—get started today. Mail the coupon 
right away so you'll have plenty of time to build a winner. 


ENTER THE 1960 FISHER BODY 
CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD MODEL CAR COMPETITION 
WIN one of 18 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS! worth up to $5,000 Each or WIN 
one of more than 1,000 OTHER AWARDS! TOTAL VALUE ...$117,000 





Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Dept. F, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the 60 Model Car Competition. Send me the FREE 
instruction booklet, “Designing and Building a Model Car.” 


IMPORTANT : Only bays born in 
the following years are eligible 
Check the year of your birth below 


SENIOR JUNIOR 
DIVISION DIVISION 


1999 0 194 
1940 © 19s © 
1941 © 1946 © 
192 © 67 2 
1943 © 98 O 


Fitst Name Middie Initial 





Enjoy clear skin 
again with 


ACNECARE"* 
Medicated Foam 


for prompt triple-action 
relief of acne symptoms 


e Hides blemishes, covers 
evenly 

e Fights infection with potent 
antibiotic action 

e Penttrates pores faster with 
exclusive million-bubble 
action. 


Available at 
your drugstore 


Ideal for men— 
no perfume odor 


*Trademark 


SCIENTIFIC meTuo0 | 





"NEW! : 
DRIES UP BLEMISHES J 


PROVEN EFFECTIVE BY DOCTORS! 


Medical science has developed a new type of salve espe- | 
cially for pimples. WUNDER-SKIN works wonders in 
helping to clear, clean and heal blemishes. It goes to 
work instantly in 3 ways. Ite keratolytic action softens | 
and dissolves dead skin cells. Ite great dry-up action 
washes away excess oil and it cleanses and purifies 
deep in the skin. An “EXTRA” too-WUNDER-SKIN 
HIDES AS IT HEALS. Even when | 
| Seems to Work, 


“Nothing Else 
use amazing new WUNDER-SKIN. 
You will be thrilled with the results. Only 69¢ and 
O8¢ a tube. At leading Drug and Department stores 
everywhere 


SPECIAL OFFER! { 


Ee address WUNDER-SKIN CORP. 
@ 


25¢ for 
pamromn ease tet 18 112 E. 19th St., Dept. 832, N. ¥., N.Y. 
—— 
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vst send any size 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photoes. Each 21x34 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
beck gucrantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
— PHOTOS 
Dept. 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 


graduation 


Green , Wis 





Mi iTops, don’t miss. i“i”Good. 
iA Fair. Save your money. 


MiMi FOR THE FIRST TIME (MGM. 
Produced by Alexander Gruter. Di- 
rected by Rudy Mate.) 


Mario Lanza returns in this rather 
thin film. Mario portrays a famous 
American tenor who fails to show up 
at the Vienna Opera House to sing. 
Instead, he stands outside in the rain 
singing to students who couldn't get 
in! For this he must go into hiding. He 
escapes to Capri, where he is attracted 
by a lovely German girl (Johanna Von 
Koszian) who isn’t interested in his 
singing. Reason? She is deaf. They fall 
in love and Mario takes her on his con- 
cert tour of leading European cities 
(all beautifully- photographed) where 
she is examined by ear specialists. Al- 
though by no means a great movie, For 
the First Time has a pleasant charm. 


Mario and Johanna 


MAM iMYELLOWSTONE KELLY (Warner 
Bros. Directed by Gordon Douglas.) 


In this rough-and-tumble picture, 
Clint Walker plays a trapper who 
understands Indians and lives in Sioux 
country. He refuses to scout for a U. S. 
Cavalry major (Rhodes Reason), who 
wants to drive the Indians north. Near 
the Snake River, Walker and his guide 
(Edd “Kookie” Byrnes) are captured 
by an Indian brave (Ray Danton) and 
brought to the Sioux camp. The Chief 
(John Russell) makes him remove a 
bullet from an Arapaho girl (Andrea 
Martin). The operation is successful. 
However, matters do not end there. 
Besides the Walker-Martin-Russell tri- 
angle is the larger conflict of Indians 
and white men at war. 

Yellowstone Kelly is based on the life 
of Major Luther S. Kelly, a, famous 
Indian-fighter. It’s a fast-moving film 
with plenty of hand-to-hand combat 


and large-scale battles. It makes clear 
that good and evil have nothing to do 
with a man’s skin color. Six-foot-six 
Walker is a stalwart hero in Techni- 
color, while Edd Byrnes shows he can 
be more serious than his flip “Kookie” 
character on TV. 

—Puiie T. HaRTUNG 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi 'Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


wvrrBig Fisherman (D); Porgy and 
Bess (M); Horse Soldiers (W); Unvan- 
quished (Aparajito) (D); Nun’s Story (D). 


wvrBig Circus (D); Hercules (D); John 
Paul Jones (D); Rabbit Trap (D); Five 
Pennies (M). 

Scapegoat (D); Hey Boy! Hey Girll 
(M); Mysterians (D); Darby O’Gill and 
the Little People (C). 


Curse of the Undead (D). 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell lassmates America’s Mest 
Beautiful ond complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
Ne financial a eet 
Write today for free sample k - 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








with a famous 


. in your own ba bathroom, 
kitchen, closet or clubhouse! 


23C Enlarger 


#19975 


DENVER WEST $145.78 


SPECIAL OFFER oem 


complete 22 Piece Outfit, ' \ - 
jarger, lens, chemic e 
says, timer, easel, tank, aie cng i 


MAIL THIS COUPON TONITE! 
CHARLES BESELER CO. 
. 18th St., East “Orange, N. J. 
adh rush my FREE booklet, 
“Fun in the Darkroom.” 





ADORESS, 











Accuracy First 


The Greeks liked this joke about the 
absent-minded professor; 

There were twin brothers. One of 
them died. Some time later, a professor 
met the survivor and said to him, “Let 
me see, was it you who died, or was it 


your .brother?” 
Philogelos 


Musical Background 


On the morning of an important ré- 
cital in London, a famous American 
violinist stopped in at a small Leicester 
Square shop and asked the girl for 
an E'string. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied dubiously, and 
disappeared for several minutes. 

When she returned, she had in her 
hand a box full of assorted pieces of 
cord, string, and old rubber bands. 
“’Ere, sir,” she said, “you pick hit your- 
self. I can’t tell the ’e strings from 


the she strings.” 
Bennett Cerf, (S’WIPE’S, The General Cellulose Co., Inc.) 


Due to the Increasing Lifespan . . . 


“Bah!” scoffed the tycoon to one of 
his underlings who had just asked for 
a raise. “What’s the matter with you 
young fellows nowadays? Why, by the 
time I was your age, I'd already in- 
herited my first million!” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Proof Needed 


Here is another report of political 
conscience that comes direct from Wash- 
ington. The hostess was entertaining a 
political incumbent and gushingly re- 
marked, “You know, I've heard a great 
deal about you.” 


The politician replied absently, “Pos- | 


sibly, but you can’t prove anything.” 


Ideas for Better Living 


recoooors Krazy Kaptions errr 


4 Pe ® 


From ‘Knights of the Round Table’ 
“I've had enough! Next year 
Vill get my letter in tennisi”’ 


Good Answer 


“Why do you want to enter the 
U.S.?” asked the immigration official. 

“I want to lead a peaceful life and 
make an honest living,” replied the 
immigrant. 

“Okay,” said the official. “I guess 
that’s not one of the overcrowded pro- 
fessions.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 


In the Line of Business 
Some drivers, when they park, try to 
avoid getting a ticket by Mdeaving a 
note on the windshield. Out in St. 
Louis, there was a lawyer who figured 
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he might be away from his car too long. 
He put a note under the windshield 
saying, “I'm a lawyer. I'm inside, at- 
tending to business.” When he came 
out, he found a parking ticket hang- 
ing on the car, with another note which 
said, “I’m a policeman. I'm outside, 
attending to business!” 

CBS-TV 


Sharp 


Customer: “Do you have another 
razor?” 

Barber: “Yes, sir. Why?” 

Customer: “I'd like to defend my- 


self.” 
Ohio State Sundial 








Which personality type © 


‘Toe Twiddier'? 


The party's in full swing aA 
but you can’t get started. ed 

So you twiddle. An improved 
complexion would help combat shyness. 


‘Giggler'? 


You laugh loudly at 
everything—and nothing! 

You'll find it easier to relax when 
you're not embarrassed by bad skin. 





‘Watcher’ ? 


Blemishes have wilted 

your group spirit. 

You're afraid of the cold shoulder. 
Don’t worry, there’s help for you. 





‘Party Pepper’? 


You'll pep up any porty 

because you've got what 

it takes. Pretty complexion, nice 
personality — what more do you need? 


Don’t let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more “‘12 to 20’s” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 
cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 
Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 
trouble spots overnight 
helps speed healing. No 
pillow stains. (Smart 
young men use it after 
shaving to help heal razor 
rash!) Get a jar today. 





SCIENCE SERVICE invites you and your friends to discover 


The Amazing World of Science 


RIGHT AT 
HOME! 





make 


WEATHER. You'll learn to 
recognize different kinds of 
read weather maps; 
forecasts; understand 
hurricanes, tornados, fronts, 
the Northern Lights, etc. 


clouds; 


a few years 


it affects earth; 


THE MOON. Scientists may 
set foot on the moon within 
Learn how it 
was born, how it orbits, how 
about its 
giant craters and mountains. 


ere Te 


<x 


MAN IN SPACE. See how 
major problems are being 
overcome: Acceleration, 
Weightlessness or Zero-Grav- 
ity, Living in a Vacuum, Get- 
ting man back to earth. 





ELECTRICITY. Prom Ben- 
jamin Franklin's kite and 
keys to the electrons of Bohr 
and Langmuir, you follow 
the discovery of the amazing 
silent force that keeps our 
world running 








ATOMIC ENERGY. You'l! 
see for yourself: 
clotron works; how scientists 
“smash” 
mendous power locked up in 
tiny atom; how 
being used in peacetime. 


the atom; the tre- 
the atom is 





DEEP SEA DISCOVERIES. 
How a cy- You follow man’s efforts to 
probe beneath the waves, fren 
Mask, aqua-lung and diving 
suit to bathyspheres and the 
use of atomic submarines. 


ROCKETS. Watch them be- 
ing built, fired, guided. Dis- 
cover how their paths are 
plotted in advance; how 
they will enable man to 
conquer space! 








Many other exciting sci- 
entific adventures await 
you! You learn about 
the Atom, Heat, Sound, 
Light, Cosmic Rays. You 
delve into electronic marvels — 
Telephones, Radar, Radio, 
Television. You watch great 
hen Willi ° 

Severs blood qirenietioe: men discovering the Living 
when Edward Jenner gives Cell, Gravity, Oil, Radiation. 
the first vaccination; when Yes, the world of science is 
Lister discovers antiseptics. yours with this fascinating 

new home program! 


GREAT MEDICAL DISCOV- 
ERIES. You are there... . 











as a sample of the SCIENCE PROGRAM 


“THE NATUR 
OF THE 


THE UNIVERSE is so vast 
that even Man‘’s most 
powerful telescopes cannot 
find its outer limits. The 
Milky Way of which our 
sun is a part is only one 
of billions of galaxies 


MAGINE THE WORLD'S out- 

standing scientists sharing their 
knowledge with you! This is the 
essence of the new SCIENCE PRO- 
GRAM sponsored by one of the 
world’s leading scientific institu- 
tions. 

And for only 10¢, you can enjoy 
an Introductory Sample — an ex- 
ploration of “The Nature of the 
Universe.” You'll roam for trillions 
of miles through outer space, ob- 
serving the planets; the sun, and 
billions of galaxies of stars. 


Enjoy Monthly Adventures 
Like These 


Each month this new program 
will take you on a “guided tour” 
of a different field of modern sci- 
ence. One month the weather man 
will explain the atmosphere, clouds, 
storms, weather prediction, etc. An- 
other time the chemist will take you 
into his laboratory—and show you 
metal that burns and gas that pours. 
A biologist will let you look through 
his microscope at a living cell. 

These adventures are a new and 
exciting approach to learning. Each 
month you receive gummed, per- 
forated sheets of full-color photo- 
graphs — also a beautiful illustrated 
album, crammed with fascinating 
information, and with spaces re- 


served for mounting the pictures. 
(In addition, there will often be 
extra things-to-do, such as the 
Find-a-Star Wheel included in the 
UNIVERSE set shown on this page.) 

There will be things to look at, 
marvel at, think about — and do. 
Yet you pay only $1 plus shipping 
for each package! And you may 
stop any time you wish. 


An Exciting New Way 
to Learn Science 


This exciting new hobby makes 
science easy, enjoyable. It gives you 
details on new jet developments, 
moon shots, new discoveries and ex- 
periments. It takes you behind the 
scenes in all fields of science — puts 
you alongside the men who are 
creating today’s Space Age. 

The SCIENCE PROGRAM will 
also help you in doing special proj- 
ects for school and Science Fairs — 
and in preparing yourself for a sci- 
entific career. 

MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ 
for the Introductory Kit. No obliga- 
tion. But if you are delighted and 
wish to continue, you pay only $1 
plus shipping for each month's sci- 
entific adventure. You may cancel 
at any time. Address SCIENCE PRO- 
GRAM, Dept. 9-SU-0, Garden City, 
New York 


‘ONIVERSE " 


Now You Can Help Prepare Yourself for Life in the 
Challenging, Scientific World of Today 


t You Get All This te Only 10¢ 
‘1, Beautiful piuliccoler, prints of won- 
ders of THE UNIVERSE—meteor craters, 
observatories, = than eclipses, etc. 
2. 8,000-word illustrated album on the 
Universe, with spaces in which to mount 
the color prints 
3. FIND-A-STAR WHEEL—Shows exact 
location of major constellations and 
many stars. 
4, Science Bulletin: Keeps you abreast 
of fascinating new developments in sci- 
ence. 
IN ADDITION, if you continue, you re- 
ceive a free e pull- -drawer library case in 
which to ect your albums. 


SClENCE PROGRAM 

Dept. 9-SU-0, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please rush my introductory Science Program package con- 
sisting of (1) 8,000-word book on UNIV: z (2) 18 full-color 
astronomy reproductions to mount in the book; (3) Lee 
Find-a-Star guide; (4) Science Bulletin. I enclose 10¢ 
help cover shipping costs. 

After examining this package, I will decide whether or not 
I wish to continue. If not, I will sim ay =! let you know. If I do 
continue, you will send me a new ence Program p> 
each month for only $1.00 plus shipping. I am not o ligated 
to take any minimum number of albums and I am free*to 
stop at any time. 
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Address....... 


roreaty . ™ pobure 
Ir YO UNDER 16 
ot -* offer in Canada, Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 
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Book Week Nov. 1-7 


“Go Exploring in Books” will be the 
theme of this year’s National Children’s 
Book Week Nov. 1-7. 

For information on Book Week ma- 
terials available—including posters, mo- 
biles, games, bookmarks, recordings 
and other aids—write to Children’s 
Book Council, Inc., 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Be sure to look over the list of 
Scholastic Teacher's own Book Bazaar 
materials. See description and coupon 
on page 11-T. 


College—But How? 

Mark Twain’s classic remark about 
the weather may soon be applied to 
going to college. 

Almost everyone, it seems, is talking 
about sending their children to college. 
Few, however, are doing anything 
about saving the necessary funds. 

This has been brought out in a 
survey of 5,000 families made for the 
Ford Foundation by Elmo Roper and 
Associates. Some key findings: 
PNearly 70 per cent of all children 
under 18 years of age were expected 
by their parents to go to college. (Last 
year, only 21.4 per cent of the nation’s 
18-to-2l-year-olds went to college.) 
PAlthough the median expected ex- 
pense was $1,450 for each year of col- 
lege, 60 per cent of the parents expect- 
ing to send a child to college had no 
savings plan for this purpose. 

Of those who did have savings plans, 
the median amount saved last year was 
only $150. 

PAlthough college costs have risen 
sharply since World War II, parents 
today expect future college costs to be 
about what they are now. 

Commented Clarence Faust, Ford 
Foundation vice-president: “American 
parents apparently need to know more 
about the economics of higher educa- 
tion and to adopt a more systematic 
approach to college savings. In the life- 
time of the typical American family, 
the outlay for college and the buying of 
a home are the two largest investment 
expenditures.” 


1959 Book Week Poster 


Other findings of the study: 
>Almost the same proportion of girls as 
boys were expected by their parents 
to attend college. 

PIn cases of children not expected to 
attend college, biggest reason was lack 
of money (46 per cent). In the 14-17 
age group, however, significant  rea- 
sons were: child does not want to go 
to college, 35 per cent, and inadequate 
marks, 13 per cent. 

>More parents in Western states ex- 
pect their children to go to college. 
The figure was 69 per cent for all 
regions, but 80 per cent in the Moun- 
tain states and 78 per cent in Pacific 
states. Lowest: New England, with 63 
per cent. 

Relative economic levels was another 
factor. The figures: high level families, 
97 per cent; above-average, 88 per 
cent; average, 73 per cent; and below- 
average, 44 per cent. 

In the matter of financing college 
expenses, most parents said they ex- 
pect to use several sources. These in- 
clude: some form of savings, 67 per 
cent; some type of scholarship, 41 per 
cent; current income, 29 per cent; gov- 
ernment or college loans, 15 per cent; 
and bank loans, 4 per cent. 

In addition, 28 per cent of the 
parents expected their children to earn 
money on their own. 


No. 1 Problem: JD 


Prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency is the number one youth 
problem in this country. 

Next most critical: the closely re- 
lated subject of the emotionally dis- 
turbed child. 

And far down the list are such prob- 
lems as television-watching, teenage 
drinking and driving, and _ radiation 
hazards. 

These are the findings of a nation- 
wide survey recently conducted by the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth as a preliminary to the 1960 
Conference in Washington March 27- 
April 2. 

The findings are based on answers 
to questionnaires returned by 45 state 
committees, on lists of “priority con- 
cerns” received from the states, and on 
reports of field committees. 

Among the “major concerns,” all of 
which will be discussed at the 1960 
Conference, and the number of states 
in which they are so considered: 

Juvenile delinquency, 39; emotion- 
ally disturbed children, 32; retarded 
children, 29; religious and spiritual life 
of children, 25; establishing values and 
ideals in children, 24; improving the 
school curriculum, 23; vocational guid- 
ance services, 23; handicapped chil- 
dren, 22; services to help keep families 
together, 22; physical health and _fit- 
ness, 22; school drop-outs, 21; gifted 
children, 20; constructive use of lei- 
sure time, 20. 

At the conference next spring will be 
7,000 delegates, including several hun- 
dred youths aged 16-21. The young 
people will be representatives of 
schools, churches, and such national, 
state. and community organizations as 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
etc. The remainder of the delegates 
will be appointed by state committees, 
national and international organiza- 
tions, and Federal and state agencies. 


Diploma Mills Hit 


The searchlight’s glare bore cown 
this week on diploma mills giving 
“quick-way” degrees, with publication 
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of a study by the American Council on 
Education. 

The Council study, American Degree 
Mills, revealed the so-callkc2 “colleges 
and universities” are a $75,000,000 an- 
nual business. Even more important, it 
emphasized, they are “heavily damag- 
ing U.S. prestige abroad.” 

The study's author, Robert H. Reid, 
found at least 200 degree mills op- 
erating in He said they have 
perhaps as many as 750,000 “students” 
many of 


37 states 


annually, them in other 


countries 
“These bogus educational]  institu- 


tions,” he said, “are causing foreigners 


to question the integrity and quality of 
al! American education.” 

The Council! study says such institu- 
tions confer bachelor’s, master’s and 
doctor’s degrees, usually by mail-order, 
on payment of a fee, “without requiring 
the labor, thought and attention usu- 
ally expected of those who earn 
such degrees.” 

Also common, says the report: 
Faculties are untrained, if not actually 
nonexistent 
>The “campus” is usually a post-office 
a single room or loft with no 
classrooms, library, or other facilities of 
a seat of learning 


box or 





A Book of increase 


SATELLITES 


Books by Nelson F. 


rperiments in Chemistry 
rperiments in Optical Illusion 
vperiments with Electricity 


vperiments with 


periments in Science 
cperiments with Light 


vperiments with a Microscope 


f 
i 
I 
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Experiments with Atomics 
I 
i 
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fore Experiments in Science 


Established 1834 





Companion Books 
by Franklyn M. Branley 
for the Space- Minded Child 


‘Even first and second graders today 
knowledge of outer space and an eagerness to 
this knowledge 
adults. Franklyn Branley’s A Book of Satellites 
for You is a lucid and accurate explanation of 
the subject for the very 


Ages 6-10 


4 Book of Moon Rockets for You. 
nformation about the ways in which man may 
be able to reach the moon and discusses the facts 
that men have about the temperature, size and 
topography of the moon. Written in a simple, 
straightforward manner, it is suitable for begin- 
ning readers and even for those who know more 
about space than they do about the alphabet.” 


Ages 6-10 


Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley: 


Airplane Instruments 


From your bookstore or local jobber 
Write for free catalogue of Crowell books for boys and girls 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


have a 


that astounds most 


youngest reader... .” 


The New York Times 


48 pages Clothbound $3.00 


presents 


—Publishers’ Weekly 


64 pages Clothhound $3.00 


Ages 10-14 $2. 
Ages 10-14 $2. 
Ages 9-12 
Ages 10-14 
Ages 10-14 
Ages 9-12 
Ages 10-16 
Ages 10-16 
Ages 10-14 


New York 








Catalogue descriptions are a far cry 
from actual conditions and offerings. 

Pointing out that “state laws charter- 
ing institutions of higher education are 
not uniform and are actually quite lax 
in controlling educational malpractice,” 
the report urges state and federal ac- 
tion in setting minimum standards for 
the licensing and operation of all insti- 
tutions of higher education—with 
special control of degree-granting 
privileges. 


Kids, Mice, and TV 


“Recommended for mice” was one 
of the wallops. Another was: “It may 
not hurt two-year-olds to watch this 
show—but why should they?” 

Thus, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers—acceding to mem- 
bers requests—became a TV critic and 
in the process sharply deflated pro- 
grams like “Mighty Mouse” (first com- 
ment above), and “Howdy Doody” 
(second). 

Rejecting the title of “censor,” the 
PTA, in the pages of the September 
National Parent Teacher, said it in- 
tended to act as a “critic or evaluator,” 
pointing out 

“Our job is to protect children from 
whatever mav harm them, No one can 
deny that much research is required to 
determine the effects of TV on chil- 
dren. Yet when and _ intuition 
tell us that programs filled with vio- 
lence and vulgarity may be hurtful to 
children, must we wait for statistical 
and clinical proof?” 

Among the programs praised by the 
PTA: “Captain Kangaroo,” “Ding Dong 
School,” “Lassie,” and “Father Knows 
Best.” It terms the new dramatic 
“Our American Heritage,” a 
“bright prospect”: 

Meanwhile, the effects of TV on 
tamily life were examined by a Colum- 
bia Teachers College doctoral project. 
Surveying 150 middle-class New York 
families, Mrs. Clara Appell found: 
PTV viewing plays havoc with meal- 
times and bedtimes. 

PMany children and adults regard TV 
“as a convenient kind of tranquilizer to 
help soothe life’s stresses and strains”. 
Most families think of TV as a kind of 
modern “fireside,” although this results 
in family “conflict” as often as it does 
“togetherness” 

POn the debit side, families again and 
again criticized “crime and mediocre 
Western programs.” To _ television's 
credit, they said, were concerts, operas, 
ballets and other dance programs. 

In line with the PTA action, Mrs 
Appell found an overwhelming number 
of families want better programming 
They chiefly want more and _ better 
educational television programs. 

At the same time, some notable ex- 


reason 


series, 





Would you buy high school textbooks for 
elementary school children? 


It would be easy for elementary school children to 
identify —and reject—a high school textbook. But 
when an encyclopaedia combines material for both 
levels, the dividing line is invisible. As the text of 
an article becomes more difficult, many young 
readers are soon “over their heads’’—and dis- 
couraged. 


These children naturally prefer Britannica 
Junior, in which every sentence is written for ele- 
mentary school use. In place of high school ma- 
terial there is more on the elementary level. And 
instead of the dependence on teacher or librarian, 
there is a firm foundation for unassisted, inde- 
pendent research. 


| 
today’s 
Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic 
Energy.” Address: John R. Rowe, Room 359-MC, Encyclopaedia 
B R ITAN N ] (: A Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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amples of educational TV programming 
returned to the waves, One of the 
brightest: NBC’s “Continental Class- 
room,” which this fall is offering two 
college-level courses: “Modern Chem- 
istry” and “Atomic Age Physics.” 

The physics course last year drew 
an estimated 406,000 persons. Five 
thousand took the course for credit, 
about 65 per cent of them science 
teachers. An NBC survey of the teach- 
ers showed that more than 80 per cent 
plan to introduce new demonstration 
techniques into their classes as a re- 
sult of the course. 


Fair Exchange 


A great adventure began this fall 
for 454 teachers from the U.S. and 16 
other countries in strange, new class- 
rooms from Wales to Laos and from 
Coral Gables to Seattle. 

Among them are 274 U.S. teachers 
who are teaching in 38 different coun- 
tries and 180 teachers from 16 different 
countries who are teaching in Ameri- 
can classrooms, (See photos belou 

The teachers are taking part in the 
Department of State’s 14th annual In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram. They bring to nearlv 5,500 the 
number of teachers from the U.S. and 
64 other countries who have _ partici- 
pated in the program. 

The majority of the teachers are on 
direct exchanges, in which teachers ex- 
change classrooms, with the others on 
one-way assignments. Their assign- 
ments cover a wide range of subjects, 
in elementary or secondary schools 

When their vear of teaching is over, 
he teachers will to their own 
classrooms. Meanwhile, in the words of 
US Commissioner Lawrence G 
Derthick, they are making “an impor- 


return 


tant contribution to the people-to- 
people effort to build international un- 
derstanding and goodwill.” 

Among the Americans going abroad: 

PPeggy Mandery, a third grade 
teacher in Seattle, who is teaching in 
London. “I understand discipline is 
strict and corporal punishment is al- 
lowed in’ English schools.” Miss 
Mandery commented on her departure. 
“but I’m anxious to see if I can get 
close to the youngsters and yet main- 
tain discipline.” A teacher for six years. 
Miss Mandery visited Europe for the 
first time last vear on vacation (“eleven 
countries and 42 cities—like an Ameri- 
can tourist, you know”). 
PMrs. Arlene Abels and her husband 
Mark Abels, who both teach at Sewan- 
haka H.S. in Floral Park, L.I. In Eng- 
land they are near, but not at the same 
school. Mrs. Abels teaches literature in 
Slough, Buckinghamshire, and her hus- 
band teaches chemistry in London. 
Both are making their first trip abroad. 
Mrs. Abels is an avid user of Practical 
English magazine and left an order for 
her exchange teacher here. She hopes 
to use Scholastic publications in her 
English classroom, too 

Among those here from overseas: 
PDouglas B. Stanley of Bromsgrove, 
England, assigned to Senn H.S., Chi- 
cago. A mathematics teacher for seven 
vears, Stanley is making his first visit to 
America and candidly feels a majo 
reason teachers accept exchanges is 
America.” Warned by col- 
leagues about juvenile delinquency 
(“They ve seen Blackboard Jungle—I 
in U.S. big cities, 
until I see the class in 


“to see 


uaven't”) he says, 
I'm waiting 
front of me” before deciding how to 
meet any such problems. He also looks 
forward to the attractions of Chicago. 


(“The teacher I’m exchanging with 


Scholastic Teacher Photos 


Seattle's Peggy Mandery is in a London elementary classroom this fall while 
Douglas B. Stanley of Bromsgrove, England, is teaching math in Chicago. They 
are among the 454 teachers taking part in this year’s teacher exchange program. 





This 
building 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 

coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

(€) Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 

( Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students, 


Name. 

ae 
es 

OO —————————————————— State. 


Position or grade. 





6-T 


left me her season ticket to the Chicago 
Symphony.”) 
Francois P. Hellinckx of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, teaching French at Iowa City 
H.S. in lowa. He is accompanied by two 
“Rosamunds”—his wife and their one- 
year-old daughter. (“The baby’s only 
word right now is “Teddy, but that 
means just about the same in all lan- 
guages, doesn’t it?”) Hellinckx, who 
says he could teach Flemish “if there 
was any demand,” hopes to acquaint 
students with Belgium. (“It’s such a 
little country, I'm afraid most people 
don’t know very much about it”.) 
Want to teach abroad? Applications 
for teaching abroad during the 1960-6] 
academic year must be sent by Oct. 15 
to Teacher Exchange Section, Educa- 
tional Exchange and Training Branch, 
Division of International Education, Of- 
fice of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education ind Welfare 
Washington 25, D.¢ 


In Brief 


PThe Ford 
hundreds of 


Motor hosted 
high 
press activities surrounding the unveil- 
ing of its 1960 Dearborn, 
Mich., Sept. 24-25. The young journal- 
ists, five of whom will win $15,000 col- 
lege scholarships for their reports, at- 


Company 


school reporters at 


models in 


tended the company’s annual Teen- 
Age Press Conference. Attending the 
parallel National Press Meeting was 
Betty Connolly, representing Scholastic 
Vagazines. 


>“ ‘Give me the sheepskin; phooey on 
the pigskin’ apparently is the scholas- 
tic theme today!” So says a White 
Plains, N.Y., sportswriter in reporting 
that Scarsdale, N.Y.—and perhaps three 
other nearby  schools—is dropping 
junior varsity football. Only 33 boys 
turned out for football this fall at 
Scarsdale High—93 per cent of whose 
June graduates are in college this fall. 
The writer “enlarged academic 
schedules with emphasis on the sci- 
ences and foreign languages and 
the increased pressure of homework” 
have “knifed the interest in competi- 
tive sports.” 


says 


PDr. Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor 
Emeritus of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, died Sept. 25 in 
Mishawaka, Ind. He was 73. Dr. Kit- 
son, a pioneer in the development of 
vocational guidance, is credited with 
being the first to measure capacities of 
college students and give them voca- 
tional guidance on the basis of the re- 
sults, This was in 1915 at the Univ. 


of Chicago. 


Don’t Miss... 
like it or not! 


Roots of the School Dilemma, in the 
Sept. 12 Saturday Review. In its an- 
nual Education Issue, Saturday Re- 
view copes with “elements of an action 
program” in a series of four provocative 
articles by author Clifton Fadiman; Dr. 
George L. Fersh, associate director of 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion; John H. Niemeyer, president of 
Bank Street College of Education; and 
Fred M. Hechinger, education editor 
of The New York Times. The guest 
editorial is by Dr. Lou LaBrant, past 
president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

What Can We Do About ‘JD’?, by 
Virginia P. Held, in the August 20 
The Reporter. The author talked to 
psychiatrists, judges, social workers, 
teachers, and parents regarding causes 
and cures of juvenile delinquency—and 
found widely divergent diagnoses of the 
problem and approaches to deal with 
it. Her conclusion: “Our children have 
learned at least one lesson quite 
thoroughly: They know all about what 
society owes them. Apparently a lesson 
that hasn’t been taught, at least so far, 
is what they owe society.” 
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Our American Heritage 
“Divided We Stand” 


HEN we think of the things that 

make America great, we always 
seem to think of the things that unite 
us — common beliefs, common back- 
grounds, common traditions. But Amer- 
ica has also been strengthened by the 
things that divide us, too. And on Sun- 
day, Oct. 18 (NBC-TV, 8 to 9 p.m.), 
the first program in the new Our Ameri- 
can Heritage will attempt to 
prove it. 

The name of the first telecast in the 
series of six sponsored by Equitable 
Life Assurance Society is “Divided We 
Stand.” It tells the story of a crucial 
episode in the history of George Wash- 
ington’s administration. In 1793 the 
demagogic Citizen Edmond Genét was 
sent to America as French minister to 
rally support among Americans for the 
French Republic, then in the throes of 
violent revolution, Genét’s diplomatic 
indiscretions caused embarrassment to 
Washington and brought on friction 
between the President’s chief advisers— 
Jefferson and Hamilton. This is the con- 
flict with which the program deals. 

In over-all charge of the Our Ameri- 
can Heritage series is producer Mildred 
Freed Alberg, creator of such fine tele- 
vision dramas as The Lark and Green 
Pastures. (See interview in the Sept. 30 
Scholastic Teacher.) American Heritage 
magazine checks the historical accuracy 
of the telecasts. 

In “Divided We Stand,” script writer 
Morton Wishengrad has worked closely 
with historian Richard B. Morris of Co- 
lumbia Univ. in presenting a true por- 
trait of Thomas Jefferson. Alex Segal, 
director of Producers’ Showcase and 
Playhouse 90, will direct the cast 
headed by Ralph Bellamy as Jefferson. 

Teachers will have the opportunity to 
use the editorial resources of American 
Heritage in preparing for the program. 
For free copies of a bibliography, write 
to: Our American Herituge, 200 West 
57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST: 

1. Ask students to read a biography 
of Jefferson, Hamilton, or Washington. 
Using the book as their major source, 
have them write an essay on their men- 
tal picture of the historical figure. They 
should include a physical description 


series 


of the man, plus their conception of his 
personality. 

2. Identify Edmund Randolph, Fed- 
eralist Party, Republican Party (of Jef- 
ferson’s day), Virginia Statute of Re- 
ligious Freedom, Louis Capet, Cath- 
erine of Russia, Henry Knox, John 
Fenno, Philip Freneau. 

3. For an insight into the characters 
of Jefferson and Hamilton, have mature 
students report on some of the major 
speeches and writings of the two. 
Readily available sources for Jefferson 
include: Saul K. Padover’s Jefferson: A 
Great American’s Life and Ideas (New 
American Library, paper, 50¢, available 
from Campus Book Club) ; Richard Hot- 
stadter’s Great Issues in American His- 
tory, A Documentary Record, Vol. 1 
(Vintage Books, paper, $1.25), which 
reproduces major Jeffersonian docu- 
ments; Gene Lisitsky’s Thomas Jeffer- 
son (Pyramid Books, paper, 25¢, avail- 
able from Teen-Age Book Club), a 
simple biography for younger readers; 
Adrienne Koch and William Peden’s 
The Life and Selected Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson (Modern Library, 
Random House, $1.65). On Hamilton, 
be sure to have some one read The 
Federalist Papers (available in Modern 
Library and other editions). 

4. Younger students might enjoy a 
“Who Said That” quiz on famous quo- 
tations from Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Franklin, and other Found- 
ing Fathers. Use Bartlett's Quotations 
for suitable quotes. Be sure to include 
Jefferson’s quote from his First Inaugu- 
ral Address: “. . . honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 

1. How did the casting of “Divided 
We Stand” compare with your images 
of the main characters? 

2. Why was Genét’s presence in 
America an embarrassment to President 
Washington? How did Genét violate 
the rules of diplomacy? Compare and 
contrast Genét’s mission and conduct 
with Vice-President Nixon’s recent visit 
to Moscow and Premier Khrushchev’s 
visit to America. How have concepts 
of diplomacy altered since Washing- 
ton’s time? 

ADVERTISEMENT 


Figures in the conflict: Alexander 
Hamilton (Arthur Kennedy) and 
Thomas Jefferson (Ralph Bellamy). 


3. Pretend you are a newspaper 
editor of post-Revolutionary America. 
Write an editorial or draw an editorial 
cartoon taking a stand for or against 
Citizen Genét’s political activities in 
the United States. 

4, Set up a “Meet the Press” format, 
in which Citizen Genét is being inter- 
viewed. Assign half a dozen students 
to question him closely on what he is 
doing in the United States, what he 
hopes to gain, what his understandings 
are with American officials. Conduct 
similar panels interviewing “Jefferson” 
and “Hamilton” in which their positions 
in the controversy are drawn out. 

5. American heroes change from one 
generation to another. Reverence for 
Washington has remained fairly con- 
stant; Jefferson became a popular hero 
only recently; Alexander Hamilton has 
been a hero to conservative scholars; 
Lincoln’s public image has waned and 
waxed since his own day. Why? 

6. Contrast Jefferson’s and Hamil- 
ton’s ideas about government. Assign 
two students to debate Jeffersonian and 
Hamiltonian ideas about the state and 
the ideal life for the average citizen. 

7. Compare the TV production with 
recordings like Thomas Jefferson: 
Father of Democracy, or Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr (ten-inch 
33 1/3 rpm discs from Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. School price $5.29 
each); or with the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Alexander Hamilton 
(black and white, 18 minutes), or 
Thomas Jefferson (black and white, 17 
minutes). (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wil 
mette, Ill.) 

—Mary E. Hazan 
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Fall Book Roundup 


By HARDY FINCH 


EADERS will strike it rich when 

they look into the many new fall 
books, for American publishers have 
veritable book 


Here are some of the 


bonanza _ for 
bright 
hundreds on 
fact, 


created a 
them. 
from 


prospects among 


almost every subject in fiction, 


and fantasy. 


HISTORY, 
HISTORICAL FICTION 


History lives again in the new 
fiction books ap- 
Witch’s Silver, by 
Butters (Macrae- 
Smith), has as its background New 
England of the early 1700's. Arbella 
Hewitt tries to find a buried chest of 
silver that would make her financially 


his- 
historical 
pearing fall. 
Dorothy Gilman 


tory and 


this 


independent. 

John Treegate’s Musket, by Leonard 
Wibberly (Ariel Books), begins in 1769 
in Boston and continues through the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Based on the confusion 
1846 agreement to accept latitude 49 
us a boundary from the Rockies to the 
channel and the 
mainland, Stormy Winter by Gertrude 
(Longmans, reflects 
the uncertainty of the times as well as 


over the 


between Vancouver 


Finney Green), 
the problems faced by men in pioneer 
environment, 

A lively action-packed story of the 
Civil War blockade runners is Roan- 
oke Raiders, by Gordon D. Shirreffs 
(Westminster Press). The novel 
centers around Dave Scott, pro-Union 
North Carolina boy, who helps to keep 
the Confederates from driving the 
Union boats from Albermarle Sound. 

In Children of the Wolf, Alfred Dug 
yan (Coward-McCann), tells about 
the founding of Rome and the struggle 
between Romulus and Remus. 

Rebel Rider, by Lee Griffin (Dut- 
ton), tells the story of glory-struck 
Ben Fane who runs off to Virginia to 
fight with the guerilla riders and 
learns many things about human na- 


teen 


ture before the surrender at Appomat- 
tox. 

A most unusual history book is The 
Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg, by 
Stuart Montgomery (Chilton). 
Not only does this trace the action of 
both sides of the great battle, it also 
includes three maps (each 25 by 32 
inches) showing the positions of Un- 
ion and Confederate troops during the 
three days of the struggle. 

In The Silver Dagger, by Allen 
Dwight (Macmillan), the 1760's form 
the background for an adventure 
which takes Mark Woodbridge, a New 
England vouth, to Cuba, a search for 
treasure and war with the Spanish. 

Apprenticed to a cruel master in 
Plymouth Colony during Colonial 
times, young Bart Hatherlay in Toma- 
hawk Shadow, by Nancy Faulkner 
(Doubleday), runs away to Roger Wil- 
liams’ Providence Colony and_ finds 
himself involved in King Philip’s Indian 
War. 

In The World of Captain John Smith, 
Genevieve Foster writes and illustrates 
the history of this period (Scribner's). 

Who Roman people? 
Olivia Coolidge answers this question 
with a wealth of interesting detail in 
her new volume, Roman _ People 
(Houghton, Mifflin). The way that 
the Greeks lived is described vividly 
in Daily Life in the Time of Homer 
(Macmillan), by Emile Mireau. <A 
gold mine of information on life in 
ancient Egypt is Everyday Life in 
Egypt in the Days of Rameses the 
Great, by Pierre Montet (St. Martin’s 
Press). 

Worthy addition to the Civil War 
bookshelf is Lincoln Finds a General, 
Vol. 5, by Kenneth P. Williams (Mac- 
millan). Entitled Prelude to Chatta- 
nooga, this last volume in the series 
details the events from victory at 
Vicksburg to the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga. 

John Toland re-creates one of the 


James 


were the 


most unusual battles of World War II 
in Battle: The Story of the Bulge 
(Random House). 

Who are the candidates for the 1960 
Presidential election? In Candidates. 
1960, edited by Eric Sevareid (Basic 
Books), nine newspaper men discuss 
frankly the leading candidates, thei 
lives, their views, and their potentials. 

4 useful guide to the location ol 
places known in history is the Histori- 
cal Atlas and Gazetteer, Vol. II of A 
Study of History, by Amold Toynbee 
and Edward Myers (Oxford Univ.). 


BIOGRAPHY 


High on the list of the new bio 
graphies is Two Gentle Men, by Mar- 
chette Chute (Dutton), a brilliant re- 
creation of the lives of George Herbert 
and Robert Herrick, seventeenth-cen- 
tury poets. Not to be missed is Lives 
of the Poets, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Simon and Schuster), biographical 
and critical sketches of 133 English 
and American poets. 

Also a literary event of magnitude is 
Van Wyck Brooks’ interpretation of 
Howells: His Life and World (Dut- 
ton). This engrossing account of the 
great novelist, critic, and editor recalls 
to life the time of Hawthorne, Emer 
son, Whitman, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Mark Twain, Henry Adams, and Henry 
James. 

For teen musicians, we recommend 
Blithe Genius, by Gladys Malvern 
(Longmans, Green), the story of 
Giaccomo Rossini who rose from a 
poverty-stricken background to become 
famous as a great composer, and The 
Melody Maker, by Alma Shelley Wat- 
ers, dramatic account of the life of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, 

Families are the subject of two new 
biographies. A Family on Wheels, se- 
quel to The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers, by Martha Augusta Trapp 
(Lippincott), gives an _ absorbing 
story of the famous musical family 





from 1949 to 1955. Manhattan Trans- 
plant, by Betty Pollack is an amusing 
tale of a family of four transplanted 
from a small town to New York City. 

An interesting, easy-to-read _ bio- 
graphy is Spread the Truth, by W. J. 
Granberg (Dutton). It is about Hor- 
ace Greeley, founder of the New York 
Tribune and unsuccessful presidential 
candidate. 

Wolfe at Quebec, by Christopher 
Hibbert (World), follows the life of 
the mad general whose forces won the 
fight for Quebec. Memoirs: Ten Years 
and Twenty Days, by Admiral Karl 
Doenitz (World), gives the German 
naval commander’s views and exper- 
iences during the Battle of the Atlantic 
in World War II. Orde Wingate, by 
Christopher Sykes (World), is a well- 
drawn picture of a British military 
leader whose exploits in Palestine, 
Ethiopia, and Burma made _ history 
during World War II. 

New biographies offer interesting 
fare for teen and adult readers. Houdini, 
by William Lindsay Gresham (Holt), 
gives the details of the amazing life 
of the world’s greatest escape artist. 
Yes, Mr. DeMille, by Phil Koury (Put- 
nam), is a warm, personal study of the 
great movie director. Valiant Com- 
panions, by Helen E. Waite (Macrae, 
Smith), tells about the great teacher, 
Anne Sullivan Macy, and her work with 
Helen Keller. 

More than one hundred volumes of 
the Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series (Bobbs-Merrill) tell the life stories 
of great Americans. The fall additions 
to this popular series include Israel 
Putnam, Fearless Boy, by Augusta 
Stevenson; James Monroe, Good Neigh 
bor Boy, by Mabel Cleveland Widdi- 
mer; and Jeb Stuart, Boy in the Saddle. 

Two new exciting Westerners Books 
(Teen) are: Jim Clyman, by Hal G. 
Evarts (Putnam’s), the life story of a 





Mlustration 


from Meet the Congo by John Gunther, pictures by 


who 
and 


and _ plainsman 

founded the city of Milwaukee; 
John Colter, by Mark Boesch 

nam’s), the biography of a soft-spoken 
Virginian who went West with Lewis 
and _ Clark, 
roaring geysers of Yellowstone. 


great trapper 


(Put- | 


and later discovered the | 


Thoreau is the subject of one of the | 


fall North Star Books, Thoreau of 
Walden Pond, by Sterling North. An- 
other North Star Book, Around the 
World with Nellie Bly, by Emily Hahn, 
describes the life and adventures of the 
girl reporter who beat Phineas Fogg 
around the world in under eighty days. 
The first North Star biography of a 
singer, Jenny Lind Sang Here, by Ber- 
nardine Kielty, recreates this remark- 
able woman’s life—her career, her love 
affairs, her happiness, and her sorrows. 


The remarkable biography of Picasso, | 


by Elizabeth Ripley (Lippincott), deals 
simply and vividly with this unusual 
modern artist. Facing each page of text 
is a reproduction of a painting or other 
work. 

New Covenant Books for the 10-16- 
age set are Keys to the Magic Door, by 
Sylvia Rothchild (Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy), story of Issac Leib Perez, a 
wild young genius who became a great 
writer, lawyer, and teacher in Poland 
during the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury; and Aboab by Emily Hahn (Far- 
rar, Straus, and Cudahy), the life of 
the first rabbi of the Americas who 
founded a synagogue in Brazil in the 
1640's. 

Fall Landmark Books 
House), for the same age group include 
Stonewall Jackson, by Jonathan Daniels; 
Swamp Fox of the Revolution, story of 
Francis Marion, 
William the Conqueror, by Thomas B. 
Costain; and Julius Caesar 
Gunther. 

A somewhat more unusual biography 
is that of Uncle Sam: The Man and 
the Legend, by Alton Ketchum 
and Wang). 


ADVENTURE 


The world of adventure opens wide 
to the early teen readers of the fall titles. 
Missile Away, by Rutherford 
gomery (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce), takes 
First Lieutenant Barstow, U.S.A.F., on 


Grisha (Harper's 


(Random | 


by Stewart Holbrook; | 


by John | 


(Hill | 


Mont- | 
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New Scribner 


THERE ONCE 
WAS A KING 


by Gwain Sexton. //lus. in 4 colors 
and black & white by the author. 
The story of an unpredictable 
king, a wishing stone, and an in- 
fluential mouse. Cleverly told and 
amusingly pictured. Side sewn, 
washable. lages. $2.50 


ADAM AND THE 
GOLDEN COCK 


by Alice Dalgliesh. J//us. in 2 colors 
by Leonard Weisgard. A Connecti- 
cut boy has grave responsibilities 
during the American Revolution. 
Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 7-10. $2.50 


PETER PIPER’S 
ALPHABET 


by Marcia Brown. Illus. in 4 colors 
by the author. A modern pictorial 
presentation of the famous alpha- 
bet with its funny, tongue-twist- 
ing rhymes. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. $2.95 


THE BLIND MEN 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Lillian Quigley. Illus. in 4 colors 
by Janice Holland. Graceful re- 
telling of the Indian fable about 
the blind men who each “saw” the 
elephant differently. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-9. $2.95 


THE WORLD OF 
CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH 


by Genevieve Foster. About 175 il- 
lustrations by the author. John 
Smith’s life bridged the old and 
new worlds. This is the history of 
the period in which he lived. Cloth. 

Older boys and girls. $4.95 


ADVENTURES IN 


| ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


by Alfred Morgan. Jllus. with draw- 
ings and diagrams by the author. 
Clear instructions for 43 experi- 
ments and a history of electro- 
chemistry. Cloth. 

Older boys and girls. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES , 
SCRIBNER'S SONS 





Announcing 


the 1960 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


WRITING AWARDS 


For the 35th year, the 1960 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards—sponsored 
by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company— 
will provide teachers of English and 
social studies with a unique oppor- 
tunity for encouraging student writers. 

Conducted by Scholastic Magazines, 
the 1960 program is broader than 
ever with significant awards—including 
college scholarships—for nearly every 
type of original writing. Classifications 
(Senior, Gr. 10, 11, 12) short and 
short-short story, poetry, forma] and 
informal essay, expository article, dra- 
matic script; (Junior, Gr. 6, 7, 8) essay, 
poetry, story. Ninth-graders may enter 
either division, according to whether 
their school is organized as a junior or 
senior high school. 

Complete rules and classifications are 
published in this week's issues of 
Senior Scholastic, Practical Enelish, 
Junior Scholastic and World Week 
and in the November Literary Caval 
cade. These new regulations can be 
cut out and posted on bulletin boards. 

March 1, 1960 is the closing date 
for Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards. Students in grades 6-12 are 
eligible to participate. Teachers may 
secure additional entry blanks and 
copies of the Awards Rules Booklet by 
addressing a card to Scholastic Maga- 
zines Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Accredited—The Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards are approved by the Con- 
test Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 








a mission by jet to a strange rendezvous 
with an unknown enemy. Alligator 
Crossing, by Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
(John Day), takes young Henry Bunks 
to the vast Everglades on a series of 
adventures involving a roving botanist, 
an outlaw alligator hunter, and a girl 
traveling with her father in a large 
cruiser. The story of the friendship be- 
tween Ule, son of an African chief, and 
Sirga, a young lioness, provides some 
of the exciting fare in Sirga, Queen of 
the African Bush, by Rene Guillot (Cri- 
terion). 

Adventure awaits the reader also in 
Meet the Congo and Its Neighbors, 
non-fiction by John Gunther (Harper), 
which explores the land of the Pygmies 
and snow-capped Mount Kilimanjaro as 


| well as the history, the development, 


and the problems of this’ vast region, 
Two country boys get themselves in- 


| volved in a mystery that turns out to 
| be more of an adventure than they 


counted on in The Mill Street Regulars, 
by August Derleth (Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce). This story is every bit as en- 
joyable as The Moon Tenders, the first 
book about the remarkable boys, Steve 
Grendon and Sim Jones. 

In Tenderfoot Trapper, by Arthur 


| Catherall (Criterion), young Warren 


Reedmay finds all kinds of adventure 
in the Canadian wilds—some of it al- 


| most too much to bear. After a race 


against death by fire, his guide breaks 
a leg. Then Warren has the main re- 
sponsibility for getting back to civiliza- 
tion 

All the thrills of the hunt are pro- 
vided in Hunt the Mountain Lion, by 
Gus Tavo (Knopf), a story about a boy 
who helps his father track down a 
mountain lion that is killing the ranch 
horses. On a remote island off the North 


| Carolina coast, a young city boy finds 
| adventures galore—including some wild 
| ponies—in Wild Pony Island (Harcourt, 


Brace), by Stephen Meader. This is the 
popular author's 34th book and one of 
his best stories. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Exciting additions to the reading 
shelf are the new books on science and 
mathematics. Plastic Magic, by C. B 
Colby (Coward-McCann), for age & 
and up shows in pictures and text the 
way plastics are made, different kinds 
of plastics, and their uses 

Before and After Dinosaurs, written 
and illustrated for 10- to 14-agers by 
Lois and Louis Darling (Morrow), re- 


| creates the times when _ dinosaurs 
| roamed the earth and giant pterodactyls 


flew through the sky. 

For the teen and adult reader there 
are also many promising titles. The 
Wandering Albatross, by William Jame- 
son (Morrow), is a fascinating illus- 


| trated study of the greatest sea-bird in 





the world. Isaac Asimov, author of more 
than 22 books of science and science- 
fiction, offers aid to the puzzled reader 
of science with his Words of Science 
(Houghton, Mifflin), a guide to the 
history and meaning of scientific words. 
More than 1,500 terms and scientific 
names are identified in its pages. 

For the more advanced reader there 
is Mathematics and the Physical World, 
by Morris Kline (Crowell), a remark- 
able book dealing with the simultaneous 
growth of mathematics and the physical 
sciences from the time of the Greeks 


to the present. It is a Science Book Club | 


selection. Now available in revised 
edition is the A B C of Relativity, by 
Bertrand Russell (Essential Books), a 
classic explanation of the Einstein 
theory for the non-mathematical but in- 
telligent reader. 

Highly informative is the new Isaac 
Newton, Pioneer of Space Mathematics, 
by Beulah Tannenbaum and Myra Still- 
man (Whittlesey House), a fast-moving 
story of the life and times of this great 
scientist. It’s for teen-agers. The Quest 
of Galileo, by Patricia Lauber (Double- 
day-Garden City), shows how Galileo 
made his great discoveries. What prob- 


lems men have to face if they are to | 


return alive from space travel are 
dramatized in Man’s Reach into Space, 
by Roy A, Gallant (Garden City). 

Originally prepared for the House 
Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration by Robert W. Buckheim 
and the staff of the Rand Corporation, 
the Space Handbook: Astronautics and 
Its Applications (Random House), of- 
fers to interested high school students, 
engineers, and scientists a wealth of in- 
formation of many aspects of space 
technology. 

Down-to-earth but not too easy are 
these three “don’t miss” adult and teen 
volumes: This World of Living Things 
by Paul Griswold Howes (Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce), which provides interesting 
observations of common organisms 
found in nature; The Story of Earth 
Science, by Horace G. Richards (Lip- 
pincott), an excellent introduction to 
the three phases of earth science—rocks, 
fossils, and minerals; and This Is Nature 
(Crowell), a collection of 45 of the best 
stories and articles published in Nature 
Magazine during the past 30 years. 
Richard W. Westwood is the editor. 

Two additional science books worth 
looking into are Rocketry Through the 
Ages, by Donald Cox and Michael 
Stoiko, and The Challenge of Chemistry, 
by O. A. Battista. Both are published 
by John C. Winston. 


BOOKS FOR TEEN-AGERS 

Teen-age girls will enjoy the wide 
variety of new books dealing with their 
problems and aspirations, In Tumble- 
weed Heart, by Janet Randall (Long- 











PUT 
READING 
‘INTO ORBIT’ 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


The new 1959-60 Book Bazaar packet (which includes script, 28-pp manual giving 
the a-b-c-’s of Book Fair operation, wall poster, streamer letters spelling Book 


Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and 7 new book 


jackets) (@ $2.00. 


The jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00. 

Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar At School Book Bazaars,’ based on Book Fair 
sponsors actual experiences (@) 50¢. 

“Adventures in Reading” wall poster (43 x 33) @ 25¢. 

Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster, “Wonderful World of Books’ (43 x 33’) 


@ 25¢. 


—____—""New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4 to 8) (@ 25¢ 
—_____—.""Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 
_____..""When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) (@ 25¢ 


pone Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢. 


Signed 

Title 

School 

City = - 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 
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Four ...three...two...one... 

NOW-is the time to put reading 
“into orbit” in your classroom. 

You can launch it with a device 
thousands of other teachers have found 
successful: Hold a Book Bazaar. 

A Book Bazaar will send reading in- 
terests to new highs—besides giving 
your pupils a chance to use creative 
skills in art and drama and an oppor- 
tunity to make some money for a pet 
school project. 

You can rocket to success by follow- 
ing the directions in Scholastic Teach 
er’s Book Bazaar kit. 

Each kit, available for $2, contains 
a manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a list 
of dealers supplying Book Bazaars, a 
supply of book jackets, and large color- 
ful letters spelling out B-O-O-K  B-A- 
Z-A-A-R. 

In the coupon below, either check 
off the Book Bazaar kit or—if you al- 
ready have purchased some of the kit 
and materials—order individual book 
jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 

You may win a FREE CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY of 25 books, too. Scholastic 
Teacher and cooperating book publish- 
ers are offering classroom libraries to 
the ten sponsors turning in the best 
reports on their Book Bazaars. 

Four... three...two...ome... 
Order now! 


State 
Oct. 7, 1959 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
Said to be 
“iust as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 
reason. You want to be right and to 
know that you're right. 

The one desk-size dictionary that 
fully and absolutely justifies such con- 
fidence is Webster’s New Collegiate, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 
Webster can be “just as good.” 


THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition — relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic- 
tionary publishing — for over 100 years. 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 
permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 

And Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


When you visit your department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name. 


G& Meviam- | 

| 
| and understanding the story of Clay, 
| a promising young pitcher. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


| mans, Green), Jackie Corda learns as 

| a reporter on a small California paper 

| what it means to be a good newspaper 

| woman. Sue Whitmer in Copy Girl, by 

| Cecil Jane Richmond (Westminster 
Press), spends the summer after her 
junior year in high school as a copy 
girl on a newspaper. A girl’s career in 
an advertising agency is the subject of 
Marjory Hall’s new story, The Magic 
Word (Westminster Press). The suc- 
cesses and failures of a girl in a TV ca- 
reer are told in Polly Perry, TV Cook, 
by Ethel E. Bangert (Putnam’s). 

A teen-ager’s rewarding year as a 
freshman at a cooperative college is re- 
lated in Freshman at Large, by Pearl 
Bucklen Bentel (Longman’s, Green). 
The Questing Heart, by Mildred Law- 
rence (Harcourt, Brace), poses a dif- 
ferent problem: Dinny, just out of high 
school, doesn’t go to college because 
of family finances. The year that fol- 
lows, with its romance and its work, 

| brings maturity to Dinny. 

In Mindy, by Louise Dickinson Rich 


| (Lippincott), a young high school grad- 


uate decides not to marry her local 
beau and settle down in her Maine 
village. She decides to study to be- 
come a doctor. The Scarlet Sail, by 
Betty Cavanna (Morrow), tells the sum- 
mer experiences of 15-year old Andrea, 
owner of a new sailboat. 

Assignment in Ankara (Nelson), by 
Lucille McDonald and Zola H. Ross, 
is an exciting tale of a young Foreign 
Service secretary whose work in Turkey 
is full of romance and intrigue. The 
latest Janet Lambert novel, Boy Wanted 
(Dutton), follows the personality prob- 
lems of high school sophomore girls. 

An intriguing adventure is Things 
That Go Bump in the Night, by Louis 
C. Jones (Hill and Wang). 


SPORTS 

Among the new exciting sports fic- 
tion is Five Yards to Glory, by Wilfred 
McCormick (McKay). The popular foot- 
ball coach of Koulee High gets into 
serious trouble when he protects a 
player that home town fans want to 
run out of town. Breakaway Back, by 
Philip Harkins (Morrow), introduces a 
new idea into a football story. Unable 
to get low 
grades, Ted, high school graduate and 
breakaway back, learns a great deal 


into college because of 


about football and study when he goes | 
| to a first-rate prep school. 


New fiction about the diamond also 
offers good reading fare. Third Base 
Rookie, by Duane Decker (Morrow), 
involves a young rookie’s problems in 


getting started in the big leagues and | 
| a baseball veteran's fight to get his po- 
sition back. The Perfect Game, by Jack- | 


son Scholz (Morrow), tells with humor 

















| BIOGRAPHY | 


DESTROYER SQUADRON 23 
KEN JONES 
Combat Exploits of 
Arleigh Burke's Gallant Men 
The finest stories of heroism and 
bravery to come out of any war. 
Presenting the men who fought at 
Tassafaronga, Savo Island, Empress 
Augusta Bay, and Cape St. George— 
men of magnificent courage and 
ability. . $4.95 


ADMIRAL THUNDERBOLT 
HANS CHRISTIAN ADAMSON 
The Spectacular Career of Peter 
Wessel, Norway's Greatest Sea Hero, 
from Sea Cadet to Vice Admiral 
Exciting, dramatic, true history, 
packed with suspense right up to the 
final fatal duel of honor that ended 
prematurely one of the greatest naval 
careers of all time. $5.95 


| HISTORY | 


THE SHAPING OF A BATTLE: 


GETTYSBURG 

JAMES STUART MONTGOMERY 
An epic battlepiece, showing theaction 
on both sides of one of the world’s 
most important battles, as it happened 
simultaneously, yet finding room to 
bring to life individual characters with 
startling historical clarity. Includes 
reproductions of 3 Bachelder maps 
(1876) showing positions of both 
sides on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd days 
of battle ° $5.95 


PORTRAIT OF PATRIOTISM 
ANN HAWKES HUTTON 
Washington Crossing the Delaware” 
The biography of freedom and free- 
dom's most famous painting. The 
story of Emanuel Leutze and _ his 
painting is as exciting as the flaming 
pages of American history in 1776. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


| ADVENTURE | 


WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH 
JACK HINES 
‘Hines’ mastery of the dog-of-the- 
north story is recognizable at once 
... He does a truly masterful job of 
recreating the mushing days of the 
Alaska gold rush when dogs were 
man's best friends and most of the 
time all that stood between him and 
death on the long trails. Here again 
are the real he-man dogs.’’—Sacra- 
mento Union. Illustrated. $3.00 


|} GUIDANCE | 


WHAT YOU CAN EARN IN 
250 DIFFERENT CAREERS 


BEN PUCHASKI 
Correct, up-to-the-minute answers to 
the ever-present question: ‘‘What will 
this job pay me?” Covers bricklayer 
to executive, Armed Services, copy- 
writers, physicians: educational 
requirements, type of work and fields 
in which job occurs. Paper, $2.50; 
cloth, $2.95 
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Meet Me 
in the 
Library 


“My name is Alice . . . 


Dear Girls and Boys: 

We —the undersigned — live in the 
library, and we'd like to make friends 
with all of you. Of course, if you don’t 
take us off the shelves and home with 
you, we'll never have a chance to be- 
come acquainted. Some of us knew 
your mothers and fathers and even 
your grandparents—they liked us a lot 
so we think you will, too. Some of us 
you've already met, but others of us 
haven’t been introduced. So let’s all of 
us make some new friends. 

Sincerely yours, 
The Book Children 


of Dunn Loring Library 


The above invitation to “meet me 
in the library” fostered a number of 
new “friendships” between book heroes 
and heroines and the pupils of Dunn 
Loring School in Fairfax, Va. 

It’s an approach you may want to 
use to acquaint your pupils with “the 
book children” in your library. 

As composed by Mrs. Palmer Clark, 
the Dunn Loring librarian, “the under- 
signed” included: 

My name is Wendy Darling, and 1 
have two brothers, John and Michael, 
and a dog, Nana, who is our nurse. 
We meet a Boy Who Never Grew Up, 
a fairy named Tinkerbell, and have all 
sorts of adventures in Never-Never 
Land. You'll meet us all in Peter Pan 
by Sir James M. Barrie. 

My name is Jim Hawkins, and I 
sailed as cabin boy on a voyage in 
search of buried treasure. If you like 
to read about pirates, mutiny, villains, 
and heroes, my _ library 
Treasure Island by R. L. Stevenson. 

My name is Tom Canty, and I was 
a beggar boy living in London several 
hundred years ago. And guess what! 
I looked enough like the Prince of 
Wales to be his twin brother! I 
tired of being poor and hungry, and 
he was tired of being a prince, so we 
changed places. Find out what hap 
pened in The Prince and the Pauper 
by Samuel Clemens. 

My name is Alice, and one summet 
afternoon I fell down a rabbit hole and 
had all sorts of strange and funny and 
scary experiences. I grew very tiny, I 
grew very tall, I met a Mad Hatter, a 
Cheshire cat, and many other odd crea- 
tures. You'll find me in Alice in Won- 
derland by Lewis Carroll. 


address is 


Was 


My name is Tom Sawyer, and I 
reckon your Maw and Paw and your 
Grandpaw and Grandmaw read about 
me. Ever hide in a graveyard at night? 
Or sail down the Mississippi River on 
a raft? We did—in The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer and The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, both by Samuel 
Clemens. 

My name is Fritz Robinson, and my 
parents, three brothers, and I were 
shipwrecked on a desert island. How 
we managed to live there for years 
with just what we found is the exciting 
story told in Swiss Family Robinson 
by Johann Wyss. 
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My name is Mowgli, and when I was 
a baby I was adopted by the wolves 
in the jungles of India. All my friends 
were animals of the jungle. I didn’t go 
to school or brush my teeth or have a 
TV set like you do, but I'll tell you 
about the strange way I did live in the 
Jungle Books by Rudyard Kipling. 

My name is Heidi. I'm sure you've 
heard of me—maybe you've seen me 
in the movies or on television. But you 
can enjoy all over again the story about 
my life in the Swiss Alps, my goats, my 
dear old grandfather, as well as my 
friend Peter, if you read the book 
Heidi by Johanna Spyri. 





READY NOW! 


READING 
INA 
CHANGING 
SOCIETY 


The Official Proceedings of the 1959 Conference of the 
International Reading Association 








J. ALLEN FIGUREL, Editor 


READING 
INA 
CHANGING 
SOCIETY 


International Rearing Association 


Conference 
Volume 4, 1959 











J. Allen Figurel, EDITOR 


This 224-page volume includes the papers and discussion of over 100 
reading experts who participated in the two-day conference. 


$2.00 per copy (postpaid); $1.50 for each additional copy ordered at 
the same time and sent to same address. 


Published and distributed on a non-profit basis by Scholastic Magazines. 


Send your order now with check or post office money-order. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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HOW PARTICIPATION IN 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUBS 
AFFECTS 


Students’ 
Reading 
Habits 


By ROBERT L. LINDSEY 


PUDENTS 
the, are tree to select 
Teen Age 


also read more 


reac’ more books whet 
their own 


Book Club 


, . 
factua ind 


books through the 
rhey 
nature material 

That’s what ] 
the effect of 
the selection of supplementary reading 
books 

The groups selected for use were the 
freshman Monticello High 
School. The 1956 class had 99 members 
ind the class median of battery medians 
was 9.6. The 1957 class had 102 mem 


hers the class 


more 
found in surveying 


student participation in 


classes of 


median of batter, 
1958 class 
a class median of 
As the 


of students and their abilities wer 


and 
medians was 9.7. The had 
108 members 


battery medians of 9.9 


with 
number 
vers 
imilar it may be assumed that the re 
sults of the test are an indication of 
the effects of the variable 

Che variable in this case was the list 
of books from which books to be read 
outside class were selected 
in which the 


The manner variation 


was effected is as follows: In the schoo] 


vear 1955-56 the outside reading was 


selected by the students from a list of 
250 approved books. In the school year 
1956-57 the books were selected from 
a greatly enlarged list of 500 books 
approved on the Wilson’s Library List 
In the school year 1957-58 the books 
were selected entirely by the students 


Robert L. Lindsey is chairman of the 
English Committee, Monticello (Ill.) 
H.S 


Study finds remarkable increase in both quality and quantity of reading 
when students are free to select books through Teen Age Book Club. 
Here, teacher and students look over arrival of new TAB selections. 


vithout any list or recommendation 


from the teacher. The only help given 
was to provide each student with the 
PAB News monthly and to set up the 
machinery for group ordering 

rhe effect was astonishing! The most 
mitstanding change was noted in the 
fype Phis 


hange nh the number ot books read is 


and number of books read 


shown in the tollowing table 


Books Read 1955-6 1956-7 1957-8 


Fiction 329 340 321 
Non-fiction 64 96 305 
Tota 393 436 626 

Note the 


non-fiction books read 


very large increase in the 


The tollowing table 


change in types of reading 


Types of Books 1956 1957 


Adventure-Fiction 110 112 86 
Adventure: Non-Fiction 20 35 90 
Animal-Fiction 64 5) 35 
Animal: Non-Fiction 4 7 25 
Historical Fiction 46 44 69 
History 2 5 29 
Personal Adventure Fiction 22 3! 31 
Biography 3 16 65 
Science Fiction 7 14 25 
Mystery 15 18 14 
Miscellaneous Fiction 63 59 61 
Miscellaneous Non-Fiction 35 44 96 


These figures are based on the file 
kept on each student of the books he 
read outside school and reported on 
These book reports were made by the 
student when he chose to make them 
and were not to be used in anv way 


indicates the 


to augment the student's English grade 

fo measure the effect on 
Stantord Achievement test 
results were used—the advanced Battery 
Forms I, J, and K. 
administered under identical conditions 
in April of the vears 1956, 1957, and 
1958. The three 
All scores arrived at as 
directed in the The 
were as follows 


reading 
ability the 


These tests were 


results in areas are 


shown were 


manual. results 


1956 1957 1958 


Class medians in 


Paragraph comprehension 9.0 9.1 9.4 
Vocabulary 8.5 8.7 10.1 
Total reading 8.8 8.9 97 


| have tormed three conclusions with 
regard to the books read 


& First: Students tend to read 


when given freedom to choose from an 


more 


interesting preview such as TAB offers. 


& Second: Students tend to read more 
factual materials when such materials 
ire made known to them 


& Third: When a ready source is pro 
vided, students tend to direct their own 
reading to more mature materials. TAB 
Is such a source 


In the area of enlarged interest, which 
is of major concern to English teachers 
I found that TAB presents an excellent 
assortment of books dealing with prob 
lems the adolescent now faces and will 
face in the near future. The student 
recognizes this and follows willingly the 
suggestions in the TAB News. 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Harvest ... U.S. A. (p. 9). Agricul- 
ture has remained a major unit in U. S. 
history courses in the senior high school 
not only because farming is a basic in- 
dustry and a way of life for millions of 
Americans but because the farm “prob- 
lem” has been a continual challenge 
for decades. In our national affairs arti- 
cle, we analyze the farm revolution, 
the reasons for the farm problem, and 
steps being taken to cope with the 
problem of mounting surpluses. 

Laos (p. 12). Here is a clear and 
colorful picture of Laos’ historical back- 
ground, economic development (or lack 
of it), and the reasons for the U. N. 
inquiry into recent fighting in this little- 
known land in Southeast Asia. 

Personal Diplomacy vs. the U. N. 
(p. 7). If you are still reeling from the 
Khrushchev visit, you can dip into the 
pros and cons of personal diplomacy 
(while U. N. delegates warm the bench) 
in our Forum Topic of the Week. 

Economics . . . and You (p.14). In 
“Americans at Work,” we look at both 
the professional’s and the layman’s defi- 
nitions of economics and come to grips 
with some practical aspects of this 
major social science. 

Communication via Satellite (p. 16). 
In “Horizons of Science and Engineer- 
ing,” we are launched into space once 
again, but have the satisfaction of 
knowing that messages between conti- 
nents may be speeded by current satel- 
lite research. 


Farming in the U.S. (p. 9) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


Fewer Americans now work on farms 
than at any time since 1910. But U. S. 
farm production has increased enor 
mously. Corn output, for example, has 
been boosted nearly 80 per cent in 20 
years. Reasons for soaring production 
lie in the agricultural research which 
has inproved yields and the wide-scale 
application of farm machinery. 

Our swelling surpluses may be ex- 
plained also by the change in eating 
habits. Americans can now afford to 
eat former “luxury” foods—fruits, vege- 
tables, and the better cuts of meat. 
Also, we have lost foreign markets to 
countries whose own production has 
increased greatly. Not only the food- 
producing but the cotton-growing farmer 
has suffered from a declining foreign 
market. The cotton farmer also has to 
meet the competition of synthetics. 


To help farmers, the Federal Govern- 
ment has stepped in to buy surpluses 
and to establish parity prices for many 
farm crops. Also, farmers have been 
paid for cutting down on acreage and 
conserving their soil. But surpluses re- 
main a major problem and the Adminis- 
tration wants lower price supports. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
reasons for the farm problem and to 
evaluate efforts which have been made 
to solve the farm problem. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to the farm prob- 
lem: (a) surplus; (b) parity; (c) con- 
servation. 

2. Discuss briefly two reasons for the 
farm problem. 

3. Show how the Federal Govern- 
ment has been trying to solve the farm 
problem through (a) price supports 
(explain how the system works); (b) 
the soil bank; (c) sales abroad. 

4. The farm problem is a problem 
not only for farmers, but for all the 
people. Explain. 


Motivation 


Perhaps our first thoughts when we 
hear the term revolution are about vio- 
lence—the overthrow of a government, 
for example. In what sense can we 
apply the term revolution to farming in 
the U. S. since the end of World War I? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why do you think Premier Khrush- 
chev decided to visit a farm in the Mid- 
west during his short stay in the U.S.? 


2. If you were a Russian, what 
thoughts might you have about our 
huge farm surpluses? 

3. A Communist might very well 
argue that since there are no surplus 
problems in the Soviet Union, their sys- 
tem is better than ours. How would you 
answer such an argument? 

4. If you were a farmer, how might 
you justify the Federal Government's 
price support program? 

5. What do you think would happen 
to farmers in the United States if farm 
prices were set by the law of supply and 
demand without any Government inter- 
vention? Would this be good or bad 
for the nation? Defend your answer. 

6. Farmers in other lands are keenly 
interested in our efforts to solve the 
U. S. farm problem. Why? 

7. If you were Congressman, what 
factors might influence your vote on 
farm legislation? 


Summary 

Whether we live in the city or on a 
farm—in the U. S. or abroad—the Amer- 
ican farm problem concerns us. Why? 


Things to Do 

A section of the pupil’s current af- 
fairs notebook should be given to the 
farm problem. An end-term project 
might be a pupil-written summary of 
the farm problem based on material 
collected during the term. 


Laos (p. 12) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Landlocked Laos, in Southeast Asia, 
has a common 600-mile border with 
China and North Viet Nam. In recent 


months, the Buddhist kingdom of 





TIPS FOR 


an “R” 


go by before you can reach these. 





Do you know your repeaters? If you have met a new group this semester, 
you should know those in the class who are repeating the work. To avoid 
embarrassment to those who will not volunteer the information, distribute 
3 x 6 slips to the class. Ask each student to place his name and subject 
section on the slip. Advise those who are taking the course again to place 
on the slip before it is folded and collected. Emphasize that your 
purpose is to help them pass the work this term. Of course, the official 
records can be consulted to attain the same results, but sometimes weeks 


While you have repeaters in mind, you can comment on the approach 
to class work which can assure success in the course. By now, one or more 
of your students have indicated that they are heading in the wrong direction. 
Don’t wait. Arrange a talk with the student. Sometimes even your aware- 
ness or concern about the individual brings relationships into better balance. 


TEACHERS 


—H.L.H. 
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2,000,000 has been the scene of a 
Communist rebellion, which the Laotian 
government charges is being supported 
by North Viet Nam. A U. N., Security 
Council committee is conducting an in- 
quiry 
Laos, which became a French pro 
tectorate in 1894, attained independ 
ence in 1949 when France was ousted 
from Indo-China. In 1955 Laos be 
came a member of the U. N. The little 
kingdom, about the size of Kansas, has 
received U, S. and its 
small army is supported entirely by the 
U. S. Laos is not a 
Southeast Asia Defense Treaty Organi 
zation but hopes to gain Western sup 
port against Communist attacks 
About 95 per cent of all 
engaged in farming 
is the Illiteracy is 
spread and the country is virtually un 
touched by modern industrial develop 


in Laos, 


economic aid 


member of the 


Laotian 
Rice 


Ww ide 


families are 


basic food 


ments 
Aim 

lo help students understand the role 
Laos is playing in Southeast Asia and 


into the 
threat to Laotian independence 


to gain an insight current 


Assignment 
] (a) 
other 


How do Laotians make 
) 


relation to 
Asia. (b) 


i living? 


Locite Laos in 


countries in Southeast 
Comment briefly on the role ot 
Laos: (a) 


the U. S. 


committee been 


the following countries in 
France; (b) Viet Nam; (c) 
3. Why has a U. N 
conducting an inquiry in Laos? 
t. The West stands to gain if Laos 


remains independent Discuss 


Discussion Questions 

1. Please come up to the map (Scho- 
lastic News Map, 1959 
60 is excellent tor this purpose) and 


Vagazines 


locate Laos in relation to other coun- 
tries in Asia. Why has this little coun- 
try gained worldwide attention in 
recent months? 

2. It member of the 
U. N. inquiry in 


what would you look for? 


you were a 


committee of Laos, 

3. Should we continue to give Laos 
economic aid? Defend your answer. 

4. Under what circumstances, if any, 
should we be prepared to send troops 
to Laos? 

5. What difference does it make to 
us if Laos remains independent or falls 
under Communist control? 


Personal Diplomacy vs. U.N. 
(p. 7) 


American History, World History 


Digest of the Arguments 
In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider the arguments on both sides 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
October 14, 1959 


> Foreign Affairs Article: Algeria .. . 
What's behind the five-year-old war be- 
tween the French and Algerian rebels, 
and behind De Gaulle’s new peace plan. 
> National Affairs Article: Public Opin- 
ion Polls... With a Presidential election 
coming up next year, the pollsters are 
already working overtime. Here’s how 
they poll, and the significance of their 
findings. 

> Forum Topic of the Week: National 
High School Debate Topic for 1959-60: 
Labor .. . Does it need more Govern- 
ment regulation? 





of the question: “Is ‘personal diplo- 
macy the most effective way to ease in- 
ternational tensions? Or is a more lasting 
settlement of international problems 
likely to come through the U. N.?” 
Proponents of diplomacy 
hold that man-to-man discussions de- 
velop appreciation of the other fellow’s 
point of view; that the U. N. is stymied 
by parliamentary wrangles in the Gen 


personal 


eral Assembly and the veto power of 
the Big Five in the Security Council; 
that U. N. procedures encourage prop- 
iganda and obstinacy. 

Proponents of a wider role for U.N. 
efforts to keep the peace point out 
that in the atmosphere of the U, N.’s 
behind _ issues 
rather than emotions behind personali- 
ties can play an important role; that the 
U. N. has actively helped to keep the 
peace in the Suez Canal area, Korea, 
and elsewhere; that without the U. N. 
would be de- 


orderliness, the facts 


the smaller countries 


prived of a forum or influence. 
Aim 

lo help students evaluate the roles 
ol the U.N. and personal diplomacy in 
bringing about settlement of 
tional disputes. 


interna- 


Assignment 

1. Explain and illustrate how per- 
sonal diplomacy works in the world to- 
day 

2. Personal diplomacy undermines 
the major purpose of the U.N. Do you 
agree? Defend your answer. 

3. The U.N. has been an effective 
force for international peace. Discuss. 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which three or four students ex- 
change opinion on the comparative 
merits of personal diplomacy and U.N. 
efforts to establish peace. A student 
moderator can introduce the topic and 
keep the discussion moving. After the 
panelists have had their say, the class 


can ask questions. The moderator can 
assign the questions and summarize. The 
teacher should feel free to step in to 
keep the discussion from bogging down 
or going astray. 

2. Have students prepare a_ one- 
minute “Voice of America” broadcast 
commenting on U. S. reactions to the 
Khrushchev visit or President Eisen- 
hower’s planned visit to the U.S.S.R. 

3. Students who have visited the 
U.N. can give their impressions to the 
class. If a U.N. visit by the class is 
practical, it is worth the effort. 
Economics . . . and You (p. 14) 
Aim 

To help students 
meaning of economics. 


understand the 


Things to Do 

Have bring in clippings 
from the daily newspaper which relate 
to the study of economics. The class 
can discuss the item in terms of the 
economist’s definition of 
economics and the language of people 
who are not economists. 


students 


professional 


Communication via Satellite 
(p. 16) 


Aim 

lo help students keep abreast of 

scientific developments — in 
research. 

Things to Do 

1. Discuss: Although we have not 
solved our problems on earth, the solu- 
tion of problems in space has a prac- 
tical value for us. 

2. The social studies include a his- 
tory of science. From time to time 
a science-minded student can give a 
brief chalk-talk elaborating our “Hori- 
zons of Science and Engineering” fea- 
ture. 


“Name a Watch” Contest 
Open to Your Students 

A contest of wide appeal to high 
school students affords them the oppor- 
tunity to name a “watch of the 21st 
century” and explain in 25 words or 
less why the name was selected. The 
contest was announced in last week’s 
(September 30th) Senior Scholastic, 
pages 46, 47. The Hamilton Watch 
Company of Lancaster, Pa., is the spon- 
sor. 

For closing date and other details see 
last week’s Senior Scholastic. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 23) 
I. Farming in U. S.: l-a; 2-d; 3-b; 4-b: 
5-c; 6-a; 7-b; 8-c; 9-d; 10-a. 
II. Laos: A. a-2; b-1; c-4; d-3. B. 1-b; 
2-a; 3-d; 4-d. 
III. Map: 1-d; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c. 


current 
space 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 17-T 





Changing Views in the 


Social Sciences: 


Frontier Theory— 
Shadow or Substance? 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


HE MAN who “hitched his star to 

a covered wagon” has become a 
major planet around which historians 
have orbited for more than half a cen- 
tury 

The planet was observed most clearly 
in Chicago, on July 12, 1893, when 
Frederick Jackson Turner (1861-1932) 
read his famous paper, “The Signifi- 
of the Frontier in American His- 
tory,” to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. His hypothesis, which became 
a thesis through repetition, explained 
terms of the in- 


cance 


American history in 
fluence of the frontier. 

To Turner, the history of the frontie: 
was the history of our country, and 
his interpretation was to excite the 
imagination of historians from that time 
until the present. Turner soared to a 
height from which he saw: “What the 
Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks, 
breaking the bond of custom, offering 
new experiences, calling out new insti- 
tutions and activities, that, and more, 
the ever retreating frontier has been 
to the United States directly, and to 
the nations of Europe more remotely.” 

When Turner called “attention to the 
frontier as a fertile field for investi- 
gation,” he had in mind the report of 
the Superintendent of the Census of 
1890 who had declared that the coun- 
try’s frontier of settlement had “been so 
broken into by isolated bodies of settle- 
ment that there can hardly be said to 
be a frontier line.” 

To Turner, who used the term frontier 
loosely, it was both a process itself and 
“the meeting point between savagery 
and civilization.” He saw “the demand 
for land and love of wilderness free- 
dom” drawing “the frontier ever on- 
ward.” At first it was the Atlantic coast. 
At mid-century, it skipped the Great 
Plains and the Rocky Mountains and 
settlements found in California 
where “the gold discoveries had sent 
a sudden tide of adventurous miners.” 

Who were the frontiersmen? Turner, 
who grew up in a Wisconsin frontier 
town, saw them on the Atlantic frontier 
“compounded of fisherman, fur-trader, 
miner, cattle-raiser, and farmer. Ex- 
cepting the fisherman, each type of 
industry was on the march toward the 
West... . Each passed in successive 
waves across the continent.” 


were 


What influences—if any— 

did the frontier have on 

American life? Historians 

—to this day—still debate 
the question. 


Turner staked out broad claims ton 
the effects of the frontier on the United 
States. He saw the frontier as a crucible 
in which immigrants American- 
ized. He believed that as the frontier 
advanced inland, our dependence on 
England decreased. He viewed the 
West as a section calling for special 
legislation which developed the powers 
of the national government thus 
made the frontier a nation- 
alism 

Turner identified “frontier individual- 
promoting 


were 


and 
force for 


major force in 


“American democracy,’ he 


ism” as a 
democracy 
declared, “is fundamentally the outcome 
of the experiences of the American 
people in dealing with the West. 
The West has created a larger single 
body of intelligent plain people than 
can be found elsewhere in the world.” 
This facet of Turner’s thesis caused 
Charles A. Beard to reflect that “al- 
though Turner did not invent the phrase 
‘rugged individualism’ he did in eftect 

. identify it with the frontier spirit.” 

In summary, Turner attributed to the 
frontier the development of “individu 
alism, democracy, and nationalism,” 
which “powerfully affected the East 
and the Old World.” To study the ad- 
vance of the frontier, he counseled, 
“is to study the really American part 
of our history.” It is on this broad 
front that Turner constructed his fron- 
tier thesis. It is a front that for three 
decades has been subjected to incessant 
bombardment and persistent but quali 
fied defense by historians 


Frontier and Individualism 

The heart of Turner’s thesis received 
a major thrust from Benjamin F. Wright, 
Jr., who categorized the frontier theory 
as “largely a myth.” Wright held that 
democracy did not come out of the 
West unless it was first carried there. 
He felt that Turner was at the very 
least ungracious in excluding as contrib- 


utors to American democratic thought 
Locke, Milton, Montesquieu, Coke, 
Blackstone, and Grotius. Wright noted 
that on some frontiers democracy was 
not strengthened, but rather the revers« 
Free land had afforded opportunity to 
establish slavery in Louisiana, oligarchy 
in the Mormon state, and the hacienda 
system in Mexican California. 

George Pierson was equally dissatis 
fied with Turner's acceptance of “free 
land” as a determinant in the develop- 
ment of democracy. He suggested that 
‘the North American Indians ought to 
have profited in the same fashion from 
so much free land.” Pierson probed 
provocatively into the Turner thesis 
when he raised the question: “. . . do 
not the level of culture, and the ‘fit- 
ness’ of a society for the wilderness, 
matter more than the wilderness?” 

Wright, in continued pursuit of Turn- 
er’s generalities, denied any claim of 
originality for Western political insti 
tutions. They were “imitative and not 
creative.” They did not “tinker with the 
institution of property,’ and they did 
not extend political power to women 
or to Negroes. 

Turner's critics have jumped with 
zest on what seems to be an obvious 
contradiction in that part of the thesis 
which holds that the frontier process 
encouraged individualism. They recall] 
that on the frontier, far more than in 
the East, men were dependent on each 
other for log-rolling, cabin-raisings, In- 
dian defense, law enforcement, and the 
like. Westerners, these critics continued, 
were heard to call long and loud fos 
government assistance in meeting an 
assortment of frontier problems, The 
critics suggested that we look else 
where in our heritage for the origins 
of individualism. 

Defenders of the Turner thesis are 
not taken aback by such undeniable 
logic. They explain that Turner’s con- 
cept of individualism was based on the 
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unique conditions of the frontier where 
plentiful land and the absence of class 
distinctions stimulated individualism. 
They concede that democratic theory 
had its origin in European thought, but 
argue that democratic practices were 
modified on the frontier where land 
ownership was more widely diffused 
than elsewhere in the world. Land 
ownership made the demand for po- 
participation inevitable 
those with a stake in society. 

Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick, 
who recently mounted the barricades in 
Turner, are both good- 


this theme—that frontier conditions, par- 
ticularly in the Old Northwest before 
the Civil War, were ideal for a people’s 
active participation in community af- 
fairs. 

Most historians today would agree 
that Turner over-stated the impact of 
the frontier process on democracy, but 
that democratic practices were modified 
by frontier experience. 

If there is any phase of Turner’s 
theory that found its way into (and out 
of) high school textbooks, it is his con- 


cept of free land on the frontier acting 


as a safety valve for the discontented 
of the East. “Men would not accept in- 
ferior wages and a permanent position 
of social subordination when this prom- 
ised land of freedom and equality was 


| theirs for the taking. .. .” 


| when he perceived that the “distance | 
| and cost of migration to the interior” | 
kept labor in the East. Further studies | 


Turner himself modified this safety | 


valve theory in his posthumously pub- 
lished The United States, 1830-1850, 


have shown that few workers from 
Eastern factories moved to the West 


|and that those who did, migrated in 


periods of prosperity rather than de- 
pression. 

The safety valve theory has not, how- 
ever, been exploded completely; rather 


| it is letting off less steam than was im- 
| agined originally. The frontier, it has 
| been suggested, “served as an indirect 
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safety valve by attracting displaced 
Eastern farmers who would otherwise 
have moved into the industrial cities.” 
The real safety valve, according to one 
| researcher, is all too seldom stressed: 
|“To the part-time real estate operator, 
whether tobacco planter of the early 
| Tidewater or wheat farmer of the pre- 
| World War Middle Border, the frontier 
|as a safety valve against agricultural 
| bankruptcy has always made perfect 
| sense.” 


Sectionalism and Nationalism 


In his later studies, Turner examined 
| sectionalism as a second key to Ameri- 
can development, no less important than 
the frontier impact on democracy. In 
| The Rise of the New West 1819-1829, 
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Youth 
and Young 
Adults 


CREOLE HOLIDAY 
By Puytiis A. WHITNEY. A lovely 
teen-ager discovers a new life in New 
Orleans at carnival time. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. 

Girls 12-15 $2.95 


COPY GIRL 

By Cecit JANE RICHMOND. A job as 
copy girl pays off in real excitement 
when Sue Whitmer gets a story with 
her own by-line. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. Girls 12-15 $2.95 


THE MAGIC WORD 


By Marsory Hatt. Stephanie dis- 
covers an exciting future in a big ad- 
vertising agency. Girls 12-15 $2.95 


DISAPPEARANCE AT 

LAKE HOUSE 

By HeLen Girvan. Kit Reed inherits 

an old mansion, and a strange mystery! 
Girls 12-15 $2.95 


SENIOR CHALLENGE 
By Lawrence A. KeaTineo. Jack Vir- 
don overcomes tough opposition to 
develop school spirit — and a topnotch 
baseball team. 

Boys & Girls 12-15 $2.95 


ROANOKE RAIDERS 

By Gorpon D. Suirrerrs. A rousing 
story of Civil War blockade runners 
and a pro-Union ~~ who lives in the 
South. joys 12-15 $2.95 


LEAD-OFF MAN 
By Dick Fri—np.icu. Willie Pardee’s 
temper nearly ruins his major league 
career and his romance. 

Baseball fans $2.95 


THAT ARCHER GIRL 

By ANNE Emery. Wealthy, snobbish, 
and beautiful Anne Archer gets in- 
volved in a romantic mix-up at Auburn 
Academy ...and learns an overdue 
lesson. Girls 12-15 $2.95 


THE LIMIT OF LOVE 


By James L. Summers. An intelligent 
and mature story about a young couple 
who face the threat of a pre-marital 
pregnancy. By the author of Tougher 
Thank You Think. 

Young Adults $2.95 


FOUR ON THE ROAD 
By ADRIEN STOUTENBURG. Two young 
couples share some happy and dra- 
matic adventures on a drive from Min- 
nesota to California. 

Young Adults $2.95 


All books are clothbound 
Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7 





he explained party politics, tariff agita 
tion, railroad and banking legislation 
largely in terms of sectional drives. 
Although he viewed the West as a 
section with special interests, Turner 
believed that frontier 
moted nationalism. “The economic and 
characteristics of the frontie: 
worked against sectionalism,” and “the 
mobility of the population [was] death 
to localism,” Turner wrote. He observed 
in the West “a growing tendency to 
call to its assistance the powerful arm 
of national authority.” For the national 
government to meet frontier demands, 
of the Constitu- 
tion was necessary, and this contributed 
to the strengthening of the Federal 
Government. Turner believed, also, that 


demands _ pro- 


social 


a loose construction 


the mingling of peoples in the West 
blurred sectional prejudices. 
Turner’s appraisal of the frontier as 
a nationalizing bulwarked 
recently by Hans Kohn in his American 
Nationalism 
Critics of 


torce was 


sectional inter 
during the 
Hacker ex 
“an almost complete 


Turners 


pretation were most irate 


depressed ‘thirties. Louis 
coriated Turner fon 
disregard of the basic class antagonism 
in American history; and a profound 
ignorance of the steps by which mo- 
nopolistic capitalism and imperialism 
were being developed in the country.’ 
however, that nat 
the 


recognized that 


Turner had stated 


ural environment Was not sole 
determining factor. He 
as the West became 
developing industrialism complicated its 
economic interests. He emphasized the 


need to study industrial development. 


settled, cities and 


Turner’s thoughts on nationalism have 
been subjected to milder but none the 
less penetrating criticism. George Pier- 
could how Turner could 


son not sec 


get an increased nationalism and an 
increased sectionalism out of the same 
forest.” To others, the melting pot pic 
tured by Turner was more of a mixing 
the 


holding to 


bowl in view of persistence of 
Old World 
traditions. Carleton J. H. Hayes placed 
the American frontier on the “frontier 
of European or “Western culture.” He 
felt that Turner had encouraged isola- 
tionist thinking at the very time that 


Americans should have understood the 


minorities in 


Atlantic communit\ 
for us and for the world. 


importance of the 


will- 
ing to allow his critics “the most sweep- 
ing of concessions.” They are willing 
to sacrifice the frontier claim for institu- 
tional “novelty” and the “safety valve.” 
They are not, however, willing to sacri- 
fice the “one thing that matters: the 
development of political democracy as 
a habit and the American as a unique 
political creature.” 

Students of Turner, many 
are now 


Some of Turner’s defenders are 


of whom 


distinguished historians, are 


frank to admit many of the contradic- 
tions in Turner's essays; but they can- 
not forget the “first-rate mind” in action 
and believe that Turner has been taken 
too literally in some instances. 

Turner has stimulated so many his- 
torians in so many fields of research 
that he should not, according to Merle 
Curti, be regarded merely as the fathe: 
of the frontier interpretation of Ameri- 
can history. Turner urged his students 
to draw upon the data 
of economics, statistics, sociology, psy- 


and methods 
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has been so Turner's 
frontier theory. It has colored all our 
thinking about the growth of the Amer- 
ican nation. Although in its extreme 
form the thesis is no longer tenable, 
the frontier must be given great weight 
if we are to look with any understand- 
ing into our nation’s development. Only 
the future, Turner believed, could meas- 
ure his interpretations. The future is now 
the present, and Turner’s thesis has been 
challenged and modified. 

The Turner star has been tarnished 


pervasive as 


chology. biology, physiography 
as well as art and literature 
No interpretation of American history 


ogy 


geol- 


and repolished, in turn. Who will deny 
it a permanent setting in the historical 
firmament? 
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Space, Spiders, 


and Specimens 


By RICHARD J. HURLEY 


UBLISHERS of science books for 

children and young people this fall 
have literally and literarily adopted the 
National Book Week motto: “Go Explor- 
ing in Books.” They are backing it up 
with release of approximately 125 new 
books which range in subject from dino- 
saurs to space travel. 

Increased attention to science and 
provision in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act for grants to school libraries 
for equipment and printed materials 
(other than textbooks) combine to ac- 
count for the recent upsurge in science 
writing. They have sparked other sup- 
plementary materials and programs, too. 
as described on page 24-T. 

Of general interest is Exploring Sci- 
ence (World), one of the publisher's 
beautiful Rainbow productions with 
1,400 illustrations, 70 in color, Edited 
by J. N. Leonard of Time, it describes 
man’s world and what he is doing with 
it. A science encyclopedia concentrating 
on chemistry, physics, and astronomy is 
the Doubleday Pictorial Library of Sci- 
ence (Doubleday), edited by Sir Julian 


Huxley. It also is richly illustrated. The 
prolific Isaac Asimov defines 1,500 sci- 
entific terms—from Academy to Zodiac— 
in his Words of Science (Houghton), a 
readable account of the history and root 
meanings of words. The Tools of Science 
(John Day), by veteran Irving Adler, 
ranges from yardsticks to cyclotrons in 
measuring, weighing, mixing, melting, 
and freezing. It, too, is well illustrated. 

Do-it-yourself is good fun in spite of 
smell and smoke. Mr. Wizard’s Experi- 
ments for Young Scientists (Double- 
day), by Don Herbert, is a summer 
product but TV keeps it in the fore. 
Leonard deVries’ Book of Experiments 
(Macmillan) describes 150 projects in 
chemistry and physics. George Barr’s 
Research Ideas for Young Scientists 
(Whittlesey) includes such facets as 
time, distance, sound, and light, along 
with prosaic topics. And for the leisure 
moment, why not make rubbings of 
leaves, feathers, and pine needles as de- 
scribed by Ann Kirn in Full of Wonder 
(World)? 

Budding naturalists will delight in 





What wonderful 
ways to learn 
ahout history 
and science! 


THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES 


By Eric Wottencorr Barnes. Illustrated 
by W. N. Wilson. A concise story of the 
War between the States, presented chrono 
logically in exciting, human terms. Drawings, 
maps. Teen ages $3.50 


AND LONG REMEMBER 
Some Great Americans Who Have Helped Me 
By Dororny Canriecp Fisuer. Illustrated 
by Ezra Jack Keats. A very personal selection 
of great moments in the lives of American 
heroes who, by their courage and idealism, 
gave the author strength and faith 
Ages 10-up 


ALASKA, THE 
FORTY-NINTH STATE 


By Wixuis Linnguisr, Illustrated by P. A. 
Hutchison. Foreword by The Honorable 
Ernest Gruening. The story of America’s 
giant new state, where adventure beckons 
the bold and opportunity awaits the pio- 
neer, Teen ages, $3.00 


$3.50 


YOUNG SCIENTIST TAKES 
A WALK 

Guide to Outdoor Observation 

By Georce Barr. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. A second book by the author of 
the highly successful Research Ideas for 
Young Scientists. Science-minded boys and 
girls can use their own environment, city 
or country, to answer science questions. 


Ages 10-up. $3.00 
ISAAC NEWTON 


Pioneer of Space Mathematics 

By Bevan TANNENBAUM and Myra STILL- 
Man. Illustrated by Gustave Schrotter. The 
importance of Newton’s scientific contri- 
butions to the space age is emphasized in 
this briskly paced biography, a story of 
science in action. Teen ages. $3.00 

Send for our illustrated catalogue 
Now at your bookstore 
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Galileo discovers new wonders in the 
heavens with his spyglass in Patricia 
Lauber’s Quest of Galileo (Garden City). 


another of Professor Glen O. Blough’s 
books, Soon After September (Whittle- 
sey), in which birds migrate South and 
animals den up for the winter. Animal 
Habits (Morrow) continues the excel- 
lent series by George F. Mason on ani- 
mal behavior and gives answers to such 
questions as: Why do beavers build 
dams? How do foxes outwit the hound 
and trap? Barr’s Young Scientist Takes 
a Walk (Whittlesey) is replete with out- 
door observations on from dew and wind 
to shooting star. Ted S. Pettit, conserva- 
tion director of the Boy Scouts, presents 
the relationships between plants and 
animals and the conservation angle in 
Web of Nature (Doubleday). Strange 
Partners by Sigmund Lavine (Little), 
explores cooperation among wildlife in 
protection, shelter, food and the like, 
above ground, underground and unde) 
the sea. Wonders of the Arctic (Dodd), 
by Jacquelyn Berrill, is a companion to 
her last year’s book on the Antarctic. 
Animals, birds, and sea life of the Polar 
region are attractively presented. An- 
other well-known series is represented 
by Here Come the Raccoons (Scrib- 
ners), written by Alice E. Goudey. The 
last two titles, along with that by Glenn 
Blough, are for intermediate grades; the 
others are for junior high school. 
Mentioning series, there are four new 
titles in the All Abouts series (Random): 
All About the Jungle, by Armstrong 
Sperry, . . . Prehistoric Cave Men, by 
Epstein & Williams, .. . The Ice Age, 
by Patricia Lauber, and... Archaeology, 
by Anne Terry White. Random House 
also has begun an Easy to Read Science 
series for third grade level. Five titles 
are announced: Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
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UNCLE SAM: THE MAN AND 
THE LEGEND 


BY ALTON KETCHUM. Few people know 
that Uncle Sam derives from a real man; 
and although his name is the focal point 
of this delightful and fascinating view 
of America’s past, Mr. Ketchum’s book 
also tells the story of our country’s sym- 
bols from the earliest times when an In- 
dian girl in a kirtle represented the 
Colonies. Illustrated. $4.50 


HAWAII: THE ALOHA STATE 


BY BEN ADAMS. The story of our island 
democracy in text and pictures... up- 
based on first hand 
observation of this melting pot of many 


to-the-minute . 


races, cultures, and nationalities. Over 
100 photographs. Cloth $3.95, Paper $1.95 


ALASKA: THE BIG LAND 


BY BEN ADAMS. A handbook portrait of 
our 49th state for the student, tourist, 
businessman .. . a timely survey of 
Alaska’s climate, history, geography and 
the impact of statehood on her people. 
Over 100 photographs. Cloth $3.95, Paper 


$2.25. 


BASEBALL STORIES: FROM 
BACKLOT TO LITTLE LEAGUE 


EDITED BY PARKE CUMMINGS. Humorist and 
sports writer, the author has compiled a 
unique and exciting anthology; each story, 
sketch, or biography is about a baseball 
experience as it affects young people be- 
tween ten and seventeen. Included are 
the stories of twenty-one famous writers. 


For ages 12 and up. $3.00. 


THINGS THAT GO BUMP 
IN THE NIGHT 


BY LOUIS Cc. JONES. The finest and most 
complete collection of American ghost 
stories ever assembled. “All are smoothly 
and humorously woven in a continuous 
narrative covering the best kinds of super- 
natural phenomena.”—Library Journal. 
2nd Printing. $3.75. 
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| Galileo (Garden City Books), the first 





by Mae and Ira Freeman; Rocks All 
Around Us, by Anne Terry White; In 
the Days of the Dinosaur, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews; Rockets into Space, by | 
Crosby and Larrick; and Simple Ma- | 
chines and How They Work, by Eliza- 
zeth N. Sharpe. 

Birds are represented by Feathers 
and Flight (Macmillan), by the Out-of- 
Doors series author, Clarence J. Hy- 
lander. Divided into such convenient 
chapters as water, game, perching birds, 
it is a splendid elementary ornithology 
for junior-senior high. Dorothy Shuttle- 
worth has another attractive and infor- 
mative “Story” in her Story of Spiders 
(Doubleday). 

Dinosaurs roam the book shelves in 
numerous titles. The well-known team 
of Lois and Louis Darling has con- 
tributed Before and After Dinosaurs 
(Morrow), which relates the reptiles of 
today and aeons ago. Mary Lou Clark’s 
Dinosaurs (Grosset) is an easy-to-read 
book for lower grades, while Darlene 
Geis’ Dinosaurs and Other Prehistoric 
Animals (Grosset) is for upper geolo- 
gists who want their mammoths frozen 
or in tar pits. Dinosaurs (Holt), by 
Eunice Holsaert, is for beginning read- 
ers. The ever-popular Fentons (Carroll 
Lane and Mildred Adams) contribute 
Prehistoric Zoo (Doubleday), relating 
ancient and modern forms of reptiles, 
birds, and animals, from Archeopteryz 
to Zebra, for intermediates. 

For a bit of botanizing, we recom- 
mend Plants That Changed the World, 
by Bertha S. Dodge (Little), a Junior 
Literary Guild selection for older read- 
ers. Plants useful to man for drugs, rub- 
ber, rope, and the like are dramatically 
described. Millicent Selsam’s Plants 
That Heal (Morrow), deals with herbs, 
drubs, and poisons. Patricia Lauber’s 
Our Friend the Forest (Doubleday) is 
also a JLG selection and a combination 
of botany, conservation, and forestry. 
She is also the author of The Quest of 


of a new series to show how great scien- 
tists work. Delia Goetz continues a dis- 
tinguished series in Grasslands (Mor- 
row), for intermediate grade consump- 
tion. The people, animals, and products 
of the prairies, steppes, and savannahs 
are well portrayed in text and picture. 

Going into orbit, we find Roy A, Gal- 
lant with his seventh “Exploring” book, 
Man’s Reach into Space (Doubleday). 
Reaching outer space is one problem but 





survival is another, Homer E. Nevill, 
Jr., of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, in his third sci- 
ence book, Window in the Sky (Whit- 
tlesey, describes the upper atmosphere. 
Illa Podendorf’s True Book of Space 
(Children’s), a JLG selection, brings 
the space age to third graders. 

Supplementary science materials are 
listed on page 24-T. 
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FRESHMAN 
AT LARGE 
By PEARL BUCKLEN BENTEL. 


Jacket by Johannes Troyer. In the new- 
found freedom of college life Beth 
learns how to stand on her own two 


feet. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


STORMY WINTER 
By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. Jacket 


by Don Lambo. A dramatic story of 
two young people during the tense 
Puget Sound boundary dispute between 
the U. S. and Canada. Young Adults. 

$3.50 


THE CRYSTAL HORSE 
By CATHERINE FOWLER MAGEE. 


Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. The 
story of a Japanese-American girl who 
was forced to return to Japan after 
Pearl Harbor. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


BLITHE 
GENIUS 


THE STORY OF 
ROSSINI 


By GLADYS MAL- 
VERN. Decorations 
by Donald Bolog- 
nese. A fictionalized biography of the 
irrepressible composer, Gioacchino Ros- 
sini. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


YOUNGER BROTHER 
By GWEN PHARIS RINGWOOD. 


Decorations by Harper Johnson. The 
adventures of a boy left in charge of 
his father’s ranch in Alberta. Ages 


12-16, $3.50 


VOICE OF THE LUTE 
By SKULDA VANADIS BANER. Deco- 


rations by Vera Bock. Mystery and ro- 
mance surround an American girl's re- 
turn to her enchanted Sweden. Young 
Adults. $3.50 


TUMBLEWEED HEART 
By JANET RANDALL. Jacket by Tom 


O'Sullivan. A girl's experience as a 
newspaper reporter in a California 
desert town. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


WOLF OF BADENOCH 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illus- 
trated by C. Gifford Ambler. A dog 
story of action and adventure in the 
Grampian Hills of Scotland. Ages 12-16. 

$3.50 
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Reading in a Changing Society 


AST MAY at the International Read- 

ing Association’s fourth annual con- 
ference in Toronto, Canada, four ad- 
dresses and 71 papers were presented 
under the theme “Reading in a Chang- 
ing Society.” The addresses and papers 
are now available in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the conference, edited by 
J. Allen Figurel and published as an 
educational service by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., $2.00 per copy, postpaid. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from two of the 
addresses presented at the conference. 


Effects of New Media 
On Current English Speech 


Edmund Carpenter, Professor of An- 
thropology, Univ. of Toronto: 

Spoken English is rapidly converting 
nouns into verbs. There’s nothing new 
about this; what is new is the extent 
and speed with which it’s being done. 
We no longer think in terms of New- 
ton, but Einstein, not of free-flowing 
undimensional time, but of the multi- 
ple-perspective of modern art, TV, and 
the newspaper front page. Our gram- 
mar begins to reflect this. So does our 
vocabulary. If modern physics can call 
a solid thing as stone “molecular 
action,” it is difficult to talk about, say, 
electricity as “a thing,” to call a 
of the hand or an ocean wave 
a noun, when both are action rather 
than thing. Today, nouns like contact, 
precision, future, are becoming verbs: 
contact him, precision these, futurize 
this. 

For today’s revolution 
comes out of the electronic 
of TV. When Kerouac writes of a 
“sinister new American efficiency, the 
total polite police control of Dragnet’s 
peace officers” we have at last the 
staccato style of a true oral language. 
The rhythm of “Beat Generation” lit- 
erature comes, not as Kerouac Says, 
from the rattling trucks of the American 
highway, or even from the beat of jazz, 
but from the rhythm of oral speech. 
Just as jazz is their music, so poetry 
is the “Beat literature, 
for poetry comes closer than prose to an 
oral tongue. 

Such languages are terse. Each word 
seems independent, self-contained, all 
inclusive. Generally the narrator speaks 
only of things you can touch and see. 
He constantly chooses the concrete 
word, in phrase after phrase, forcing 
| you to touch and see. He has mastery 
over the detailed, particular, visualized 
image. 

What meaning does all this have to 
achers of Western literature? First, 
|it requires that we accept the fact that 


such 


or 
wave 


in speech 
revolution 


Generation’s” 





the book format is a unique language 
with its own grammar, its own biases; 
that we also accept the fact that English 
is changing as rapidly as our culture 
changes. Changes in English in the last 
forty years have probably been as great 
as those from Chaucer's day to Shake- 
speare’s. When a student is instructed 
to read Moby Dick without any warn- 
ing that it’s written in another language, 
addressed to another society, express- 
ing values alien to him, he ends up 
understanding the words, but not hear 
ing the music. 

The recent film of Moby Dick was 
in many ways an improvement on the 
book, primarily because of its explicit 
ness. For Moby Dick is one of the ad- 
mittedly great classics, like Robinson 
Crusoe or Kafka’s Trial, whose plot and 
situation, as distilled apart from the 
book by time and familiarity, are actu- 
ally much more imposing than the writ- 
ten book itself. It’s the drama of Ahab’s 
defiance rather than Melville’s  un- 
charted, leviathan meanderings that is 
the greatness of Moby Dick. On film, 
instead of laborious tracks through 
leagues of discursive interruptions, the 
most vivid descriptions of whales and 
whaling become part of the action. On 
film, the viewer was constantly aboard 
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Adventures in 


fact and fiction 
Sor Funior High readers 


THE SEA WARRIORS 
By HERBERT BEST 


High adventure on the sea with all 
the feeling and color of battle and self- 
preservation typical of the best Viking 
literature. A young leader wins the 
respect of his strong huscarls by his 


great courage. $2.75 


THE SILVER DAGGER 
By ALLAN DWIGHT 

This stirring adventure of 1762 
takes Mark Woodbridge to Cuba in 
search of treasure and into war with 
the Spanish as well. By the author of 


Drums in the Forest. $3.00 


JET PILOT OVERSEAS 
By HENRY B. LENT 
Illustrated with official U. S$. Air 
Force photographs. Thrilling, authori- 
tative account of a jet pilot’s experi- 
ences as a member of the famed Ist 
Tactical Fighter Squadron in Spain. 
$3.00 


FUN WITH THE SUN 
By D. S. HALACY, JR. 


[Illustrated with photographs and 


drawings. A how-to-do it book pre- 


senting seven solar energy projects 
which can be built and used in your 


own backyard. 2.75 
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| teachers and 


ship: each scene an instantaneous shot 
of whaling life, an effect achieved in 
the book only by illusion, by constant, 
detailed reference. From start to finish, 
all the action of the film served to 
develop what was most central to the 
theme—a man’s magnificent and_blas- 
phemous pride in attempting to destroy 
the brutal, unreasoning force that 


| maims him and turns man-made order 


into chaos. Unlike the book, the film 


| gave a hard, compelling dramatization, 


free of self-conscious symbolism. 
Today no one questions the speed 


, of culture change. We see our machines 
| change. We feel ourselves change. So 
| our language changes equally fast. Just 
| as the Eskimo, via print, has been de- 
| tribalized, in the course of a few years, 


going from primitive nomad to literate 
technician, so we, in an equally brief 
period, via electronic channels, are be- 
tribalized. The 
abandon, he embraces; the oral lan- 
guage he rejects, we accept. Whether 
this is good or bad remains to be seen 


coming literacy we 


On Writing 
For Children 

Roderick Haig-Brown, Author: 
time to time I hear school 
librarians 


From 
even suggest 
that such and such a book or piece is 
“too difficult” for high school students. 
I have sat in on panels where it was 
suggested that various essavs in a high 
se oo! textbook, including some of my 
difficult” for 
eleventh and twelfth grade students. 
I cannot help feeling that this is a com- 
pletely wrong attitude. Let me ask this: 
In the books you read yourselves, don't 


own, might be “too 


you ever come upon new words or 


words used in senses new to you? If 
you do not, ladies and gentlemen, youn 


vocabularies are far ahead of mine. 
And, frankly, I don’t know how you 
made them that way, because vocabu- 
laries grow more from the reading of 


new and difficult things than in any 


| other way. 


Similarly, let me ask: Do you ever 
read a book you do not fully under- 
stand? I 
books 


away from them still without full under- 


suggest you do read such 


juite often and that vou come 


| standing, but with fuller understanding 
| than you had before. I know that I 


read such books constantly; in fact, | 
seldom bother to read a book that I 
expect to find easy and to understand 
completely. After all, why should I? 
The true pleasures of reading are in 
discovery and stimulation, in growth of 


understanding, in the sharing of new 
| thoughts and new conceptions. 


There are times when points of com 


plexity and difficulty must and should 
be dealt with in children’s books. Do | 
| not be afraid of the child’s mind. Do 


not seek to shelter it or coddle it 








Harper Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


KAY BOYLE 

THE YOUNGEST CAMEL, Pictures by 

Ronni Soserrt. “A young camel's ordeal 

in the desert [filled] with poetry and 
insight.” —Vircinta Kirkus. 

Ages 7 up. 


A BROTHER 
FOR THE ORPHELINES 
By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON. Pictures 
by Gartu Witttams, “Marked for suc- 
cess with any reader.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus, 


$2.75 


Ages 7-11. $2.95 
CANDITA’S CHOICE 

By MINA LEWITON. Pictures by Howarp 

Simon, “A quiet, touching story about a 

Puerto Rican child's efforts to adjust to 

life in New York.” —Publishers’ Weekly. 

Ages 7-11. $2.95 


By PHOEBE ERICKSON. Pictures hy the 
author. Two Arapahoe Indian children’ 
tame a wild colt. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


MODEL BOATS FOR BEGINNERS 


By H. H. GILMORE. Complete instruc 
tions with diagrams and drawings. 
Ages 10 up. 


MEINDERT DeJONG 
THE MIGHTY ONES: Great Men and 
Women of Early Bible Days. Pictures 
by Harvey Scumipt. Ages 10 up. $3.50 


RECOLLECTION CREEK 

By FRED GIPSON. Pictures by Cart Bur- 
cer. The story of a happy year in a boy's 

life, revised for young readers. 
Ages 10 up. 

THE WONDER OF LIGHT 
By HY RUCHLIS. A Picture Story of How 
and Why We See. Illustrated with draw- 


ings by Avice Hirsu and 64 photographs. 
Published Oct. 28. Ages 10 up. $2.95 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 
By CHARLES DARWIN. An abridgement 
of Darwin’s great journal of discovery 
by Mitutcent E, Sevsam. Pictures by 
Antuony Ravietit. Ages 12 up. $3.95 


JOHN GUNTHER 
MEET THE CONGO: And Its Neighbors. 
Pictures by Grisua, “Sympathetic and 
enlightened journalism.” 
—VirciniaA Kirkus. Ages 12 up. 


THE BLACK SYMBOL 


By ANNABEL and EDGAR JOHNSON. 
“Fast-paced story of the Montana terri- 
tory.”"—ViRcINIA KIRKUS, 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


THE YOUNG 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE 


By RAYMOND F. YATES. //lus/rated with 
photographs and drawings. How to in 
vent, how to protect an idea, how to ob 
tain a patent, and much more. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


$2.50 


$2.95 


$2.95 





YOU COME TOO 
By ROBERT FROST 


Favorite Poems for Young Readers 


With original wood engravings by THOMAS 
W. NASON. A collection of Frost’s poems espe- 
cially designed to introduce young people to 
America’s finest modern poet. $3.00 


THE CHRISTMAS 
MOUSE 


By ELISABETH WENNING 


Illustrated in three colors by BARBARA REM- | 


INGTON. A magnificent picture book that tells 
how the carol ‘Silent Night’ came to be writ- 


= isi | | d little | ©. ; 
ten—and the surprising role played by | dices by subjects, 


Kaspar Kleinmays. Ages 4-8. $2.95 


TWO NEW 


* Books To Begun Or. 


By LESLIE WALLER 


WEATHER 


illustrated in two colors by TOM 
FUNK, How combinations of sea, syn, 
and air create weather of all kinds, 
Ages 6-8. $2.50 


TIME 


Two-color illustrations by ELIZABETH 
DAUBER. A simple, accurate explan- 
ation of why we divide our time into 
days, months, and years. Ages 6-8. 

$2.50 


WILLIE SKIS 


By JO and ERNEST NORLING 
Author and artist of Poge Series 


Willie wins his place in the neighborhood by his | 
$2.50 | 


new-found ability to ski. Ages 6-9. 


ROCKING HILL ROAD 
By EUGENIA MILLER 


illustrated by ALAN MOYLER. Until Sailor, a 
runaway horse, strolls into the Bixbys’ garage 
they are the only family on Rocking Hill Road 
with neither barn nor horse. Ages 8-11. $2.75 


All books clothbound 
Write for free catalog 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc, 
383 Madison Avenve, N. Y. 17 








cur no expense 


| lishers. 


| class use) 








SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
IN THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


In his article, “Space, 
Specimens” on page 20-T, Patrick J. 
Hurley makes mention of additional 
sources for supplementary library mate- 
rials in the field of science. These in 
clude: 

1. For the first time, a Traveling 
Elementary School Science Library pro- 
gram, providing a collection of 160 
books for 800 schools, is being made 
available. 
by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. (Address be- 
low.) Program schools, if accepted, in 
as participants. 

The Traveling High School Science 
Library program, initiated in 1955, 
which will provide an experimental col- 
lection of 200 books to approximately 
1,700 high schools in 1959-60, also is 
available upon application to the AAAS. 

3. The Traveling High School Science 
Library, which lists and describes the 
books in high school program, with in- 
authors, titles. Also 
contains a selected list of career guid- 
ance materials and a directory of pub- 
AAAS, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Twenty- 
five cents per copy. 

4. The Traveling Elementary School 


| Science Library, a similar listing, AAAS. 


5. The AAAS Science Book List, pre- 
pared specifically as an aid when pur- 
chasing books (other than textbooks for 
under provisions of the De- 
fense Education Act. The list is a guide 
to recreational and collateral reading 
and to basic reference works in the sci- 
ences and mathematics. In addition, 100 
“indispensable” or first-priority books 
are marked, with the next 200 recom- 
mended books also noted. AAAS, $1.00 
per copy. 

An Inexpensive Science Library, a 
listing of over 300 paperbound science 
and mathematics books, including §re- 
issues of classics, reprints of contem- 
porary books, and new books, selected 
from more than 6,000 paperbounds. 
They range in price from 35 cents to 
$4.00, with the majority under $1.00. 
AAAS, 25 cents a copy; one-third dis- 
count for 25 or more copies. 

The Science Study Series, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Physi- 
cal Science Study Committee at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology under 
several foundation grants, and available 
for purchase under the National Defense 
Education Act. First five titles: “Mag- 
nets,” “Soap Bubbles,” “Echoes of Bats 
and Men,” “The Neutron Story,” “How 
Old Is the Earth?” Ninety-five cents each 
in paperbound edition; hard bound edi- 
tion, $1.10, from Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Spiders, and | 


The program is administered | 








A new Rainbow Book by 
MARGARET MEAD 


People and Places 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars 


and Jan Fairservis 


Here, in an authoritative text written by a 
world-famous anthropologist and illustrated 
in color and black and white with more than 
175 drawings and photographs, is a brilliant 
introduction to the most fascinating subject 
in the world — man. A truly outstanding 
contribution to literature for young people. 
Index. Bibliography. Ages 12 up. $4.95 


By Jonathan N. Leonard 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


Illustrated by Louis Darling 
and I. N. Steinberg 


“A handsomely illustrated, engrossing survey 
by the science editor of Time. In a particu- 
larly lucid and graphic manner the author 
first describes the nature of the universe as 
modern scientists see it and then traces the 
cultural evolution of mankind showing how 
far man has advanced in learning to control 
the forces of nature and master his environ- 
ment.” —ALA Booklist. Index. Bibliography. 
A Ratnspow Book. Ages 10 up. $4.95 


By Edwin Tunis 
INDIANS 


Illustrated by the author 


“In animated, factually accurate text and 
more than 230 carefully detailed drawings 
the author of Wheels re-creates American 
Indian life before the advent of the white 
man. A treasury of information. Well in- 
dexed.”"—ALA Booklist. All ages. $4.95 


By Lin Yutang 
THE CHINESE WAY OF LIFE 
Illustrated by Howard Simon 


Recent years have brought drastic changes 
to the traditional Chinese way of life, but 
few cultures have personified respect for 
beauty, scholarship, and a profound human- 
ism as consistently as the Chinese. In this 
book the well-known Chinese scholar and 
writer movingly re-creates a highly civil- 
ized world. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


By Mitford M. Mathews 


AMERICAN WORDS 
Illustrated by Lorence Bjorklund 


An acknowledged authority on linguistics 
discusses the origin and development of 
almost two hundred American words. Brief, 
entertaining, and informative, these stories 
offer fascinating insights into the historical 
development of American life and the rich- 
ness of our changing language. 
Ages 12 up. $3.95 
All books bound in cloth + Write for 
complete catalogue of children’s books 


= WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
} York Office: 119 West 57 St., W. Y. 19 








CR 


Rainbow 
(Narsies 


“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 

* sturdily bound in cloth 

lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 
* Introductions by 

May Lamberton Becker 
* all complete and unabridged 
Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 

Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 

2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 








The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
a School! 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 

@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 

@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 

@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 

Officially approved at more 

than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-1 for free dictionary guide 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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RICHARD NIXON: A POLITICAL | 
| AND PERSONAL PORTRAIT, by Earl | 
Mazo. (Harper & Bros., New York, 1959, | 
309 pp., $3.95.) 


However you view the Vice-President 
of the United States, you will probably 
enjoy Earl Mazo’s recent biography of 
him. “Nixon,” says the journalist-author, 
“is ...a paradoxical combination of 
qualities that bring to mind Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Truman, and Mc- 
Carthy.” 

Mazo sketches Nixon’s boyhood in a 
Quaker household in Whittier, Calif., 
and then traces his career through col- 
lege, law school, military service, and 
his first campaign for Congress. We see 
Nixon’s Congressional career spurt for- 
ward with his service on the House un 
| American Activities Committee where 
he became Alger Hiss’ chief antagonist. 
Mazo presents the narration of events 
in the form of excerpts from Nixon's 
memorandum and Hiss’ book, In the 
Court of Public Opinion. 

Nixon’s “ripsnorting campaign” against 
Helen Gahagan Douglas for the post of 
California Senator is treated factually as 
“overflowing with villains . . . 

. depending on how one judges.” 


ol heroes 
His 
subsequent nomination as Eisenhower's 
running mate, the 
cial campaign fund, 
“Checkers speech” 


fiasco of the spe- 
and the 
are invested with the 


televised 


excitement of a mystery story. 

Perhaps the best account in the book 
is the colorful presentation of the Nixon 
tour of South America on which Mazo 
was present as a political correspondent. 
Mazo cites Nixon’s overseas tours as the 
factor that has 
chances of becoming President.” 

What kind of a 
Nixon be? Mazo suggests that he would 
be a “strong President in the tradition 
of the two Roosevelts . . . 
in domestic affairs and 
alist in foreign affairs.” 

Unnecessary repetition of both infor 
mation and commentary creates a major 
flaw in the book’s otherwise 
readability. But Mazo has made 
mendable effort to present 
balanced portrait of the 
Vice-President. 


most “enhanced his 


President would 


conservative 
an internation 


smooth 
a com- 
and 
16-year-old 


a fai 


—MAXINE KARPMAN 
SPINSTER, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
(Simon and Schuster, New York, 1959. 
242 pp., $3.75.) 


Disturbing, irritating, delightful, ten- 
der, inspiring, tragic. All of these words 


| can aptly be used in assessing the novel 
) 


Spinster, which tells the moving story of 


| an old-maid school teacher in New Zea- 


land. The Maori and few white children 


How many 
of Your Students 
will go on to Exciting 
Careers in Science? 


yu can probably pick out the 

curious and imaginative stu- 
dents in your class who are most 
likely to become scientists. It’s a 
great thrill to encourage these 
young minds, to stimulate them, 
to keep them asking questions— 
and finding answers. We know, be- 
cause for seventy-five years our 
books have inspired and guided 
youngsters like these. And here are 
two more in that tradition . 


ROCKETRY THROUGH 
-, THE AGES 


Donald Cox 
and Michael Stoike 
A missile engineer 
and an educator, 
authors of Man in 
the Universe and 
the best-selling 
Spacepower, now 
unravel the fan- 
tastic world of 
rocketry from 
man’s first fumbling experiments with jet 
reaction over seventeen hundred years 
ago to intergalactic travel using the 
pressure of light. Stunning color illustra- 
tions by W. A. Kocher face every page. 


Cloth + 48 Pages * Grades 7-10 * $2.95 
Publication Oct. 19 


THE CHALLENGE OF 


CHEMISTRY — 


O. A. Battista 
Here is what every 
young scientist-to- 
be dreams of: A 
guided tour through 
research labs, pro- 
duction centers; 
talks with chemists, 
simple explana- 
tions of what they 
do and why. Em- 
phasis is on what is yet to be discovered. 
A research chemist and author of many 
books and articles, Dr. Battista dramatizes 
the wonderful world of chemistry for your 
students. Line drawings throughout by 
Gil Cohen. Indexed. 


Cloth * 176 pages * Grades 10 and up + $3.95 
Publication Nov. 9 


The sounn C. WINSTON 
[a] acc 
J Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Look at these books 
from LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 


DOCTOR PARACELSUS 


by Sidney Rosen. 31 drawings by 
Rafaello Busoni. An extremely readable 
biography of a pioneer in medical sci- 
ence by the author of GALILEO AND 
THE MAGIC NUMBERS. 12 up. $3.50 


POINT FOUR ASSIGNMENT 


by Russell Davis and Brent Asha- 
branner. 20 drawings by Gil Miret. 
Adventures of workers in the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration in 
the “underdeveloped” countries they 
have been sent to help. By the authors 
of THE LION’S WHISKERS. 

12 up. $3.50 


CHAMPIONS OF PEACE 


by Edith Patterson Meyer. 16 draw- 
ings by Eric von Schmidt. Winners of 
the Nobel Peace Prize dramatize the 
struggle to substitute peace for war 
since the days of Alfred Nobel. By the 
author of DYNAMITE AND PEACE, 

12 up. $3.50 


PLANTS THAT 
CHANGED THE WORLD 


by Bertha S. Dodge. 12 drawings by 
Henry B. Kane. True tales of plants 
that were synthesizing useful products 
long before scientists made them in 
the laboratory—and of the adventurous 
men who sought them in remote corners 
of the world. 12 up. $3.50 


| MARY 


by Ruth Painter Randall. 21 photo- 
graphs. A fine biography of the girl 
who married Abraham Lincoln, written 
by the author who knows Mary Todd 
Lincoln's story better than anyone else 
living today. 12 up. $3.50 


STRANGE PARTNERS 


by Sigmund A. Lavine. 35 drawings 
by Gloria Stevens. All about coopera- 
tion between animals, and between ani- 
mals and plants, where the existence of 
each depends on partnership with the 
other. 12 up. $2.75 


All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street ° Boston 6, Mass. 





in Anna’s infant room walk into the 
hearts of the reader while they become 
their teacher’s solace and refuge. We, 
too, are “enslaved in one vast love affair 
with 70 children.” Anna struggles to 
teach and mother them. She does it with 
insight and understanding. But with 
herself, her longings and desires, her 
failures and frustrations, she is neither 
as compassionate nor as kindly. 

An educator cannot read this book 
without being personally involved in 
Anna’s struggle “with the tortures of | 
orthodox teaching.” There is triumph 
as her plans for teaching beginning 
reading gradually take shape and prove 
their worth. There is hope as a visiting 
inspector becomes interested in Anna’s 
work, And there is tragedy 

It is a rich book—rich in laughter, | 
love, and heartache. 





—Mary HarsacE | 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK | 
1959. (St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 1500 pp., $9.50.) 


The kind of information you will | 
find in this publication is described in | 
the subhead: Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for 


This is not an almanac of miscel- 
laneous statistics, but a concise and re- | 
liable manual of descriptive and statis- 
tical information about the governments | 
of the world. In many ways it is the 
most useful of all yearbooks and cer- | 
tainly of special value to teachers and | 
students. For example, the 1959 edition 
features the latest information on the 
railway system of the U.S.S.R. and the | 
Air Forces of the world. 

The editor, Dr. S. H. Steinberg, Fel- 
low of the Royal Historical Society, | 
has also assembled helpful material | 
on the reorganization of France and the | 
French Community under De Gaulle, | 
and the organization of the United 
Arab Republic. There is also a revision | 
of material on the Latin American | 
countries. 

A valuable feature is the selected 
bibliography of statistical and other | 
books of reference given for each | 
country. 

—LAVINIA “aed 

PURCHASE GUIDE FOR PRO- | 
GRAMS IN SCIENCE, MATHEMAT- | 
ICS AND MODERN FOREIGN LAN- | 
GUAGES. (Ginn and Co., Boston, 336 | 
pp., $3.95.) 


This guide, prepared by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, is de- 
signed to assist state and local school- 
men in the wise and economical pur- 
chase of equipment and materials under 
Title 3 of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and thus to improve instruc- 
tion in science, math and languages. 





the Year 1959. | 


New McKAY 


books for the teens 


Librarians Wanted: 


Careers in Library Service 
By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. For career- 
minded young people, here for the 
first time is the whole picture of the 
library profession and the many fas- 
cinating opportunities it offers. Other 
excellent career books by the author 
are Americans at Work, Dollars for 
You, From High School to a Job. 
$3.50 


How to Handle Money 


Money in Your Pocket: 


A Management Guide 

for Young Adults 

By PRICE A. PATTON and MARTHA 
PATTON. At last, a personal money 
management guide written expressly 
for the teens and young adults by 
two well-known professional financial 
counselors. $3.50 


Fun with Shadows 


Shadow Magic: 

The Story of Shadow Play 

| BILL SEVERN, author 

of Magic and Magicians 

and Magic Wherever You 

Are. Illustrated by Yukio 

Tashiro. The story of 

shadow entertainment 

that goes back 2,000 

years, with easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions for human shadow plays, hand 
shadows, shadow puppets, and sil- 
houettes. $3.00 


Gridiron Thrills 
Five Yards to Glory 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. A dramatic 
new story of high school football. 
sixth in the highly recommended 
Rocky McCune series. $3.00 


SAM HENDERSON: 
TEXAS RANGER 


By NORTON McGIFFIN. A youngster 
grows to manhood in the dangerous 
life of the Texas Rangers. $2.75 


SCAVENGERS IN SPACE 
By ALAN E. NOURSE, Space adven- 
tures of the Hunter twins in the 22nd 
century. By the author of Rocket to 

imbo. $2.75 


THE MYSTERY OF 


BARROWMEAD HILL 

By BERTRAM EDWARDS. Illustrated 

by Arnold Spilka. Two daring pals 

save a priceless buried treasure. $2.75 
All books clothbound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
gue 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 





LIPPINCOTT 


BOOKS FOR FALL 1959 


THE LONG STOCKING 
By VELMA ILSLEY. Illustrated by the 
up the longest stocking you can imagine 
for Santa to fill on Christmas morning? 
Velma Ilsley has described a little girl’s 
discovery of the meaning of Christmas in 
a simple, charming story with delightful, 
three-color pictures that have a Christmas 
look. Ages 3-6. $2.25 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 


OF EGYPT 
By ZAKI NAGUIB MAHMOUD. I/lustrated 
with photographs. This addition to 
Portraits of the Nations traces the history, 
geography, and complicated social, economic 
and political development of Egypt through 


the ages. It also covers the various cultures, | 


the art and architecture, and the people of 
this ancient country. Aves 12-16. $2.95 


DOUBLE WEDDING 


By ROSAMOND du JARDIN. With the 


sympathetic understanding of teen-age prob- | 


lems that makes her books so popular, Rosa- 
mond du Jardin tells of Pam and Penny's 
dilemma when the twins are torn between 
the desire to get married and an equally 
strong determination to finish college. 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 | 


THE BOLD CAVALIERS 


2nd Kentucky Cavalry 


By DEE ALEXANDER BROWN. Iilus- 
trated with contemporary photographs and 
maps. Authentic Civil War history based on 
contemporary the dramatic story 
of John Morgan and his amazing Confed- 
erate Raiders from Shiloh to Appomattox. 

Ages 15-up. $6.00 

TURNCOATS, TRAITORS 
AND HEROES 
Spies in the American Revolution 

3y JOHN BAKELESS. A fascinating ac- 
count of a little-known phase of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the use of spies, double 
agents and turncoats by both sides in se- 
curing vital military information. Filled with 
extraordinary people and thrilling true inci- 
dents. Ages 15-up. $6.50 


YOUR LITERARY HERITAGE 
By FREDERIC E. FAVERTY. A 


Vorgan’s 


sources 


and great books of all lands and all ages. 


As a guide for further reading the volume | 


provides in-print editions of the books, 
biographies of the authors, and critical esti- 
mates of each authors works as a whole. 

Ages 16-up. $3.95 


HOW TO LIVE THROUGH 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By ERIC W. JOHNSON. This down-to-earth 


guide to dealing with (and living with) 


children who are experiencing the problems | 


of early adolescence covers every phase of 
school and home activity. The author is the 
principal of Germantown Friends Junior 
High School in Philadelphia. $3.95 


411 Books Cloth Bound 


Send for FREE 1959-60 catalogs s | “separ ier ‘ 
ee E 39-60 catalogs of books | a school’s individual needs. Free from 


for (1) elementary and (2) 


high school 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


junior high, 





| follow-up, 


Raiders | 


dramatic, | 
stimulating introduction to the great writers | 


| yourself” 








New Materials e ® 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS—The Smith- | 











: sonian Institution announces publication | 
author. What happened when Miranda hung I 


of its 1959-60 catalogue listing 60 ex- | 
hibitions available to school libraries. | 
Included are a dozen of particular in- | 
terest to children on Natural History, 
Theatre, Paintings and Drawings. Rent- | 
al fees range from $35 to $75, plus ship- | 
ping costs to the next point of showing. | 
More information from Mrs. John A. 
Pope, Chief, Traveling Exhibition Serv- | 
ice, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


ON NATIONAL DEFENSE STU- 
DENT LOANS-—This 42-page discus- 
Federal student loan | 
program covers determination of need, 
distribution of loans, legal problems, 
and collection. Excellent 
reference for high school guidance 
counselors. Single copies of An Aid to | 
Administrators of National Defense 
Student Loans are available on request 
as long as the supply lasts from College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 


117th St., New York 27. 


RECOMMENDED CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS OF 1958-59—184-page compi- 
review of books for the | 


sion of the new 


lation and 


youngest, the beginning reader, upper 
} ~ | 
elementary grades, and teen age. Each 


entry gives number of pages, date of | 
publication, publisher, and price. A 
litle-author index to all books reviewed 


| also included. Available from Library 


Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 


| ($2.) 


LP RECORDINGS FOR ENGLISH | 
LANGUAGE ARTS—69-page index to 
hundreds of LP recordings for use in 
inglish language arts classes. Listings 


| give contents of each recording but no 


evaluation or review. Available from 
Kenneth Gambone, West Chester Joint 
Senior H. S., Lincoln and Montgomery 
Ave., West Chester, Pa. ($1.25) 


MILITARY GUIDANCE BOOK 
1. TS—Pick Your Vocational Training 
the Army’s “choose-it- 
vocational training system. 
The Secret of Getting Ahead describes 
the graduate specialist program and 
fields open to recruits. What Are Your 
Son’s Chances of Making Good? tells 
parents what the Army does in building 
job training, etc. Military 
Guidance in Secondary Schools is di- 
rected at teachers, principals, 


outlines new 


character, 


and 


| counselors, and offers suggestions for 


tailoring a military guidance program to | 


The Adjutant General, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D. C. Attn: 


| AGSN. 


Criterion 
books for 


young people 


OmgOs8080D BUsB0OB80C80S8 


SIRGA: Queen of the African Bush 
by Rene Guillot. I/lustrated by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe. The story of the friendship between 
Sirga, the young lioness born to rule the King- 
dom of the Lion, and Ulé, the son of an 
African chief. Told with all Mr. Guillot’s 
immense power of evoking the unforgettable 
atmosphere of the African jungle. Cloth. 
August 14. Ages 11-14. $3.50 


TENDERFOOT TRAPPER 

by Arthur Catherall. Illustrated by Edward 

Osmond. A tenderfoot becomes a real woods- 

man in an exciting battle for survival against 

a forest fire. Cloth. 
September 18. 


THE GIRL FROM NOWHERE 
by Hertha von Gebhardt. I/lustrated by Helen 
Brun. What happens to the children when a 
strange little girl appears on their street, a girl 
they think is magic. Cloth. 
September 18. Ages 8-12. 


RIDE INTO DANGER 
by Henry Treece. I/lustrated by Christine Price, 
The author of PERILOUS PILGRIMAGE writes 
a superb historical adventure—of the England 
of Edward III, the battles of Crecy, and war- 
ring Welshmen. Cloth. 

October 16. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


FALTER TOM AND THE WATER BOY 
by Maurice Duggan. Illustrated by Kenneth 
Rowell, An enchanted tale of a lame old 
sailor who embarks on a magical journey 
under the sea with a green-and-copper water 
boy. Cloth. October 16. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Ages 12-16, $3.25 


$3.25 


Highly praised recent titles 


THE SILVER SWORD 


by Ian Serraillier. I/lustrated by C, Walter 
Hodges. N.Y. Herald Tribune Honor Book, 
1959. Cloth. Ages 10-14. $3.50 


VIKING’S DAWN 


by Henry Treece. Illustrated by Christine Price. 
Included in “Books of the Year” — Child 


| Study Association, N. Y. Cloth. 


Ages 11 and up. $3.50 


FERDINAND MAGELLAN 


by Ronald Welch. Illustrated by 
Stobbs, Cloth. Ages 11-14. 


THE GENTLE FALCON 


by Hilda Lewis. Included in “Books of the 
Year” — Child Study Association, N. Y. 
Cloth. Ages 13 and up. $3.50 


WHITE EAGLES OVER SERBIA 


by Lawrence Durrell. Cloth. 
Young adults. 


William 
$3.25 


$3.00 


Criterion 


Books, Inc. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N Y. 
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AKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


ockeholley 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
bservation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


i 
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Fill in coupon for a FREE One Year Sub- 
scription to OLSON RADIO'S Fantastic Bargain 
Packed Catalog — Unheard of LOW, LOW, 
WHOLESALE PRICES on Brand Name 
Speakers, Changers, Tubes, Tools, Hi-Fi's, 
Stereo Amps, Tuners and thousands of other 
Electronic Bargains. 


NAME 
ADDRESS_. 
CITY —ZONE STATE 


If you have a friend interested in electronics 
send his mame and address for a FREE sub- 
scription also. 


OLSON RADIO 


omen 22°93. 7 Bee ek, | 


900 S. Forge St. Akron 8, Ohio 


Records res 
and Tapes 4 
THE UGLY DUCKLING 


OTHER TALES, by Hans 
Andersen. (One 33 1/3 12-inch 





rpm 


| disc, $5.95 list, $5.50 to schools.) Caed- 








77 


mon Publishers, Fifth Ave., New 


York 16 


How children 
have lost their hearts to that abject 


bundle of fluff, the Ugly Duckling, as 


many thousands of 


he tries to heed mother duck’s warn- | 


ing, “A well brought up duckling keeps 
his toes well apart.” 

And now, “The Ugly Duckling” and 
five other Andersen classics have been 
brought to life on Caedmon records 
by Boris Karloff. Mr. Karloff uses his 
resonant voice, beautiful enunciation, 
and rolling r’s to give delightful inter- 


pretations of the Ugly Duckling, The | 


Shepherdess and the Chimney-Sweep. 
The Princess and the Pea, The Collar, 
Clod-Poll, and The Fir-Tree 

Mr. Karloff’s zest is catching, and 
listeners—from the first grade up—will 
enjoy this record as much as he enjoyed 
making it. —B. C. 


INTERVIEW WITH AL CAPP ON 
HUMOR AND SATIRE, and INTER- 
VIEW WITH MARGARET MEAD ON 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


schools). Folkways Records, 117 West 
46th St., New York City 


Knowing how to keep still and be | 


unobtrusive is every bit as important 
a quality for the first-rate interviewer 
as knowing how to ask significant ques- 
tions. This is well demonstrated by 
Howard Langer, the 


as the raucous Al Capp and the learned 
Margaret Mead. Langer identifies his 
own voice, his interviewee, and then 


describes his guest. Then, he plies his | 


guest with terse, clear questions, about 
a line of query to ten lines of response. 
Margaret Mead has fascinating things 


to say about anthropology, the Ameri- | 


can character, and primitive societies. 
Her own warm intelligence is remark- 
ably communicated in this recording. 
A real visiting teacher for world history 
and Problems in American Democracy. 

Capp’s swagger comes through, too, 
and it’s a pity that his very real points 
about the excellence of the individual 
artist being more important than the 
“respectability” of the art form are 
sometimes smothered in obvious ab- 
surdities like, “Milton Caniff .. . is one 
of the greatest artists the world has ever 
produced.” Still Langer has done a fine 
job in catching his very different per- 
sonality. —Patrick D. Hazarp 


AND | 
Christian | 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 





with NOBLE’S 

MANUSCRIPT WRITING 

for EVERYDAY USE 
One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 

how to use handwriting. 
Book 1—Workbook Double Size . 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size . . . 


. - $.53 
53 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3... .$.38 | Book 6... . $.28 
Gok 4.... Bitea?.... # 
Book 5.... .28 | Book 8.... .28 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY . . . $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
HANDWRITING DEMONS 
By Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 
Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 











(each a | 
33 1/3 rpm disc, $4.25 list, $3.85 to | 


interviewer of | 
two so widely varied kinds of people | 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach, Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


PUBLISHING CO. 
Has IT 
NEW career pamphlets 
Up-to-date SCHOLARSHIP information 


P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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South Dakota Studies 
Curriculum Standards 


By M. F. CODDINGTON 





State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ye school problems in South Dako- 
ta today are, I believe, very similar 
in nature to those confronting other 
states. In South Dakota, the past year, 
education has been the center of an 
increasing amount of concern, along 
with some criticism. We feel that this 
in itself is quite healthy as it means 
that our citizens are interested. They 
want to know more about their schools 
—not just what is wrong, but to a great- 
er extent what is right in education. 

We have a critical need for com- 
petent, qualified teachers and more 
classrooms and facilities in order to 
project a jet-age curriculum. A definite 
need exists for more realistic and ade- 
quate means of financing all education, 
particularly in our smaller or Jess popu- 
lated communities. 

The State Board of Education earlier 
this year appointed a Minimum Stand- 


ards Committee to revise, change, or | 


recommend minimum standards for a 
K-12 program. The committee is com- 
posed of both lay leaders and profes- 
sional educators whose broad _back- 
ground of education, experience, and 
knowledge is helping to establish stand- 
ards and requirements which will meet 
the expectations of our citizens for the 
future development of our young people. 

A Committee for Education in South 
Dakota organizations 
with a combined membership of ap 
proximately 75,000—which have as theit 
purposes: improve free public educa- 
tion; coordinate the activities of inter- 
ested groups; publicize the educational 
needs; and support effective legislation 
for schools. 


represents 17 


The lay and professional organiza- 
tions represented on the committee are: 
Associated School Boards of South Da- 
kota, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Association of School Principals, 
Association of Deans and Counselors, 
American University 
Women, County School Superintend- 
ents, Delta Kappa Gamma, Department 
of Higher Education, School Adminis- 
trator’s Association, South Dakota Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, South 
Dakota Education Association, South 
Dakota Farmer’s Union, South Dakota 
Farm Bureau Federation, South Dakota 
Librarians Association, Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, South Dakota 


Association — of 





M. F. Coddington 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, and De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

The State Department of Public In- 
struction has, during the past year, 
made extensive investigations into the 
curriculum and organized basic guides 
in the fields of conservation, physical 
education, science, social studies, and 
guidance. In addition we enlarged and 
expanded the research division. 

The able or gifted have received due 
attention in our state. A State Board- 
appointed committee of school adminis- 
trators and representatives of higher 
education has developed an accepted 
program, “The Advanced Placement of 
the Able Student,” with all institutions 
of higher learning participating. I be- 
lieve that South Dakota was the first 
state to have all colleges and uni- 
versities participate in such a program. 


29-T 


We are looking forward to the pos- 
sibility of establishing three regional 
offices outside of the capital city of 
Pierre within the next year. We have 
an urgent need for field services in 
administration and elementary and sec- 
ondary supervision so that education is 
provided for all children, youth, and 
adults to the full extent of their abilities 
and aptitudes through a program which 
recognizes and provides for individual 
differences. 

Our schools foster intellectual growth 
as their primary objective through: 
» Teaching of basic skills. 

» Providing a balanced educational pro- 
gram in terms of abilities and aptitudes 
of all learners. 

» Recognizing and developing the spe- 
cial talents and meeting the special 
needs of all pupils. 

> Fostering the ability to make rational 
judgment based on accurate and com- 
plete information. 

> Contributing to the social, moral, aes- 
thetic, and spiritual development of 
pupils. 

» Contributing to the physical and 
mental health of pupils. 

>» Developing a respect for work, skill 
in performance, and carrying tasks 
through to completion. 

> Stimulation of the desire for contin- 
ued learning throughout life. 














She Butitish sles 


IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SOCIAL STUDIES 


. Great Britain—The Land and 
Farming 


. Great Britain—Industrial Country 
. Great Britain—Past and Present 
. Great Britain—London 

. Ireland 


Complete Series 
Individual Filmstrips 


WRITE FOR YOUR PREVIEW TODAY! 


Je YAM HANDY Cxyanszeliow 


28621 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 


5 FILMSTRIPS 
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FREE CATALOG OF 
| SCIENCE MATERIALS 


H 36-page illustrated catalog describes 400 
pre-tested, age-graded kits, instruments, 
science toys, games, records, books —rep- 
resenting wide range of science subjects. 
Selected (or specially designed) in con- 
sultation with science educators; emphasis 

on projects for class- 

room use. For FREE 
catalog, write: 

SCIENCE MATERIALS 
CENTER 

A Division ot The 

Library of Science 


Dept. M-71 
58 Fourth Ave., HW. Y. 3, M. Y. 
ust 5 Pies. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


this pon to 








NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS 
AND ENGLISH CONTESTS 


@ VITALIZE your clasees (grades 4 through 12) by 
entering your students in a nationwide competitive 
examination 

@ SEND TODAY for full details and FREE samples 
of previous examinations to Donald KR on7 
Director, Educational Stimuli 1124 Belknap 
Street, Superior, Wisconsin 





E-halacti 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


TIN, GREEK, SPANISH. GERMAN 


SLATION PUBLIS 
™ a 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 


Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





FUE 
MATERIALS 


1. ASSOCIATION FILMS 
c lete film catalog 
Teacher, p. 32-T) 

2. BASIC BOOKS, p. 30-1 
Catalogue of science materials 

3. BELL & HOWELL 

Booklet ‘Teaching and Training with Mo 
tion Pictures’’ (See Sept. 23 Teacher, 4 
page insert center of magazine) 

4. BELLMAN PUBLISHING, p. 28-T 
Scholarship information 

5. BERKELEY PUBLISHING, p. 6-T 
Complete catalogue 

6. BOOK BAZAARS, p. 11-T 

Information on Book Bazaars program 

7. CHARLES BESELER CO 

Demonstration of Vu-lyte I! projector 
and brochure, “Turn Teaching Into Learn 
ing’’ (See Sept. 23 Teacher, p. 28-T) 

6. CEREAL INSTITUTE 
Breakfast source book 
Teacher, p. 3-T) 

9 P. F. COLLIER & SON 
Curriculum aid booklet 
Teacher, p. 30-T) 

10. CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
Details on Coronet Chemistry Film Set 
(See Sept. 23 Teacher, p. 26-T) 

11. DELL BOOKS, p. 18-T 

Catalogue of Dell books for schools 

12. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 30-T 
Details and samples of competitive stu- 
dent examination 

13. GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
Booklet, ‘‘The Automobile Story’ 
Sept. 23 Teacher, p. 29-T) 

14. HILL & WANG, p. 21-7 
Complete catalogue 

15. HENRY HOLT & CO., p. 24-T 
Catalogue 

16. JAM HANDY, p. 29-1 

Preview of British Isles filmstrips 
17. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., p. 27-7 
1959-60 catalogue of books for 
elementary and junior high (b) 
school 

18. MAUPINTOUR, p. 28-T 
Information on European 
tours 


See Sept. 23 





(See Sept. 23 


See Sept. 23 


See 


(a) 
high 


and Russian 


Please Print 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


19. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 5-T 
—..(a) List of teaching aids__(b) In- 
formation on careers in coal industry 
_.20. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, p. 19-T 
Complete catalogue 
21. NEW YORK TIMES 
List of filmstrips (See Sept 
p. 31-T) 
22. NOBLE & NOBLE, p. 
Descriptive catalogue ST 
23. OLSON RADIO, p. 28-T 
Subscription to Olson catalogue 
24. POCKET BOOKS, p. 22-T 
Information on running a Pocket 
Fair 
25. RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Catalogue on RCA electronic aids 
Sept. 23 Teacher, pp. 6-T & 7-T) 
26. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 28-T 
Information on tours and group rates 
27. SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOC 
(a) Brochures on reading materials 
._..{b) Catalogue (See Sept. 23 Teacher, 
p. 37-T 
28. SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Information on fund-raising plar 
Sept. 23 Teacher, p. 37-T) 
29. THOMAS Y. CROWELL PUBLISHERS, 
p. 2-7 
Catalogue 
30. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 30-T 
Catalogue ST 
31. UNITED STATES ARMY 
Booklet:...(a) The Secret of Getting 
Ahead (b) Meet the Modern Army 
(c) What Are Your Son's Chances of 
Making Good? (d) This Is How It Is 
(e) Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools (f) Army Occcupations and 
You..._(g) Information on Army motion 
pictures. (See Sept. 23 Teacher, p. 9-7) 
32. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 20-T 
Illustrated catalogue 
33. WORLD PUBLISHING, p. 24-T 
Complete catalogue 
34. WORLD PUBLISHING, p. 25-1 
(a) Dictionary Guide 
35. WORLD PUBLISHING, p. 25-T 
(b) List of 40 Rainbow Classics titles 


23 Teacher, 


28-1 


Book 


See 


See 


See International Reading Assn. coupon, p. 13-1 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address __ 








chy... — 


State 





This coupon valid for two months. 


Oct. 7, 1959 








Tops for Teen-Agers 


ERE ARE some current book titles 

that will have real appeal and in- 
terest for teen-age students. The list 
was prepared by Margaret C. Scoggin 
and Lillian Morrison, Office of Young 
Adult Services, Donnell Library Cen- 
ter, N. Y. Public Library. 


It Takes Heart, by Mel Allen 
Frank Graham, Jr. (Harper) 
Nautilus 90 North, by Comdr. William 
R. Anderson with Clay Blair, Jr. 
(World) 

Celia Garth, by Gwen Bristow (Crow- 
ell) 

The Van Cliburn Legend, by Abram 
Chasins (Doubleday ) 

The Challenge of the Space Ship, by 
Arthur Clarke (Harper) 

Houdini, by William Lindsay Gresham 
(Holt) 

One Saint and Seven Sinners, by Ennen 
Reaves Hall (Crowell) 

Rain and the Feast of the Stars, by 
Reiko Hatsumi (Houghton) 

D-Day, The Sixth of June, 1944, by 
David Howarth (McGraw-Hill) 

Walk with Peril, by D. V. S. Jackson 
(Putnam) 

The Pistol, by James Jones (Scribners) 

Mathematics and the Physical World, 
by Morris Kline (Crowell) 

Endurance; Shackleton’s Incredible V oy- 
age, by Alfred Lansing (McGraw- 
Hill) 

Main Street, USSR, by Irving R. Levine 
(Doubleday ) 

Hard Hearts Are for Cabbages, by Vii 
Putnam (Crown) 

Beti, by Daphne Rooke (Houghton) 

The Return of Hyman Kaplan, by Leo 
Rosten (Harper) 

Ben-Gurion, by Robert St. John (Dou- 
bleday ) 

Nine Coaches Waiting, by Mary Stew- 
art (Mill-Morrow) 

The Strange Ordeal of the Normandie, 
by H. L. Tredree (Little, Brown) 


with 
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Scholastic Teacher Cartoon 
“There's a man here to see you 
about your delinquent payments 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club.” 
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Program Notes on isten i eeeneenineanialal 


Selected Radio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 











All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. Hampton, and James Arness. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- Sun., Oct. 11, 10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York 
tions before assigning programs to students. area; check your local station for time 
and program schedule) Invitation to 
DRAMA Learning: First in the new cycle, “Thir- 
Wed., Oct. 7, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The teen Nations,” featuring one book from 
United States Steel Hour (Premiere): each of 13 important countries. This 
“Rachel’s Summer,” adapted by Charles week: Arthur Schnitzler’s “Anatol,” 
Jackson, author of “Lost Weekend.” representing Austria’s appearance on 
Martha Scott and Patty McCormack co- the series. 
star in a drama about a small-town girl 
victimized by malicious gossip. 
Fri., Oct. 9, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “One for the Angels,” 
written and narrated by Rod Serling, 
starring Ed Wynn as an aged sidewalk 
pitchman who tries to outwit “Mr. 
Death” when notified that his earthly 
time is up. Serling, writer, executive 
producer, host-narrator for the series, 
hopes to establish a tradition of quality 
half-hour drama. 
Wed., Oct. 14, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: “The Fallen 
Idol,” starring Jessica Tandy and Jack 
Hawkins. Phillipe, the lonely child of a 
sick mother, and a too-busy father, 
idolizes the family butler, Baines. Mrs. 
Baines plagues both Phillipe and her 
husband with her nagging. Phillipe 
seeks refuge in Baines and in his pet 
snake; Baines turns to a pretty young 
woman. What follows is disillusion for 
Phillipe and a tense situation for Baines. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. One of the 
memorable things about the 1950 film 
was the director’s successful creation 
of the child's point of view. Does the Robert Frost appears on Small World 
camera work on the telecast also pre- with Edward R. Murrow and others 


sent the child’s viewpoint? Why is this 
a difficult technique? 2. Director for this Sunday, Oct. 11, 6 p.m., (CBS-TV). 


telecast is outstanding British director 
Silvio Narizzano. Is there anything  Fri., Oct. 16, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Victor 
unique about his directorial style, such Borge Show: Betty Marsden, British 
as frequent use of the close-up, unusual comedienne, makes her American tele- 
lighting effects, or effective timing or vision debut in a spoof on “Hamlet.” 
cutting? 3. By what telling shots is the Sat., Oct. 17, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
personality of each character estab- Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein con- 
lished? What is the point of the argu- ducting. The N. Y. Philharmonic begins 
ment over Phillipe’s pet snake? How do its 30th consecutive year of broadcast; 
we, as viewers, know that Mrs. Baines James Fassett starts his 1lth season as 
is an unpleasant person? That Baines is intermission commentator. Bernstein 
fond of Phillipe? 4. Why is the title has scheduled high points from his fa- 
“The Fallen Idol”? Would it be more mous concerts in Moscow and Lenin- 
realistic to have the police believe the grad for the first two programs in the 
boy’s testimony? Would you find the American series. The historic concerts 
drama more satisfying if the ending in Russia included works by Charles 
were more definite? Ives, Stravinsky, Mozart, Barber and 
Sun., Oct. 18, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our Shostakovich. 
American Heritage: “Divided We Sun., Oct. 18, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rexall 
Stand.” (See Teleguide p. 7-T.) TV Special: “The Strawberry Blonde,” 
starring Janet Blair, David Wayne, Do- 
MUSIC AND ART lores Dorn-Heft, and Iggy Wolfington. 
Thurs., Oct. 8, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bob 
Hope Buick pate with Dean Martin, PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
Natalie Wood, and the Crosby brothers Thurs., Oct. 8, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Your 
in an evening of comedy, songs, and Neighbor—The World: Documentary 
dances. A sketch called “Crumb at the film, “Energy for Europe,” on the 
Top” will spoof the many TV mystery growth of mechanization among peoples 
serials abroad during the post-war years. 
Fri. Oct. 9, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Red  Sun., Oct. 11, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Small 
Skelton Chevy Special: with Bur! Ives, World: Edward R. Murrow and guests 
Rhonda Fleming, David Rose, Lionel Robert Frost, A. P. Herbert, British 
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poet and lawyer, and Senhora Dora 
Vasconcellos, poet and Brazil’s Consul 
General in New York, discuss science 
and the moon. 

Sun., Oct. 11 (check local educational TV 
station for time) Prospects of Man- 
kind: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt celebrates 
her 75th birthday with a new monthly 
series of nine one-hour programs on 
international problems. Mrs. Roosevelt 
appears as host-moderator with three 
guests. First speakers will be Khrishna 
Menon, India’s representative to the 
U.N.; Robert Bowie, director of the 
Center for International Relations at 
Harvard; and Harrison Salisbury of The 
N.Y. Times. Later subjects include 
“Chinese-Soviet Relations,” and “Dis- 
armament.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: Guided Missile (Repeat). 

Fri., Oct. 16, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 
20: “Life in the Thirties.” Study ques- 
tions next week. 

Sun., Oct. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Jack 
Benny Program: Special guest, former 
President Harry S. Truman, in a ‘se- 
quence at the Truman Memorial Li- 
brary, Independence, Mo. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

Thurs., Oct. 8, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-ETV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry. 
Teacher: Dr. John F. Baxter. Today's 
lesson: Oxygen. Oct. 9: Mole Concept. 
Oct. 12: Mole Concept in Stoichimetry. 
Oct. 13: Atomic Theory. Oct. 14: Atomic 
Structure, Key to Valence. Oct. 15: 
Nuclear Atom; Isotopes. Oct. 16: Abun- 
dance of the Elements, with special 
guest lecturer Dr. Harrison S. Brown, 
Professor of Geochemistry, California 
Institute of Technology. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Oct. 7 and Thurs., Oct. 8, 5:20 p.m 
(ABC-TV) My Friend Flicka. Based on 
Mary O’Hara’s popular novel, starring 
Gene Evans, Anita Louise and Johnnie 
Washbrook. 

Fri., Oct. 9, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “A Diamond Is a Boy’s 
Best Friend.” 

Sat., Oct. 10, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Lunch 
with Soupy Sales: Famous Detroit 
comedian and friends, White Fang, 
Black Tooth, and Willie the Worm. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John Gunther's 
High Road: “Taming a Mighty River.” 
John Gunther narrates the story of flood 
control on the Mississippi. Telecast in- 
cludes shots showing the river flooding, 
and methods of flood control. Long 
sequence on the army engineers’ scale 
model of the Mississippi and its prac- 
tical use in predicting and controlling 
the flood conditions. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Why did early civilizations 
often settle on the banks of the great 
rivers? 2. How has the Mississippi con- 
tributed to American commerce? Why 
does it continue to play a large part in 
this age of planes, trucks, and rail 
freight? 3. What are the causes of 
floods? 4. How does each of these help 
in flood control: levees, reservoirs, cut- 
offs and floodways, revetments made of 
cement mats, modern machinery, and 
communication? Explain the purpose 
and uses of the model of the river made 
by the army engineers at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sun., Oct. 11, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Blind Date Committee.” 
Wally, chairman of the school dance 
committee, volunteers to escort a new 
girl in town on a blind date, with un- 
expected results. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Lain a OE 


New Red Carpet* Room is larger than the lounge of any other jet airliner and extends full width of the plane. 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES NEW DC-8 JET MAINLINER 
—THE BEST OF THE JETS—TO YOUR NEXT CONVENTION 


Plan now to enjoy pure jet flight on United Air Lines’ 
DC-8 Jet Mainliner®, the newest, biggest, quietest 
of the jets... built by Douglas, famous for dependa- 
bility. DC-8 Jet Mainliner travel is thrifty, too— 
Custom Coach service on every plane, hot meal in- 
cluded in your fare. Spacious lounge in both Custom 
Coach and de luxe First Class sections. And because 
it’s the best of the jets, United’s DC-8 Jet Mainliner 
is your best travel buy! Low-cost DC-6 Air Coach 
and DC-7 Custom Coach flights on United also serve 


major U. S. convention cities, including Honolulu. : . 
You enjoy delicious meals in the new privacy of 


y 7 oti . me Tnita r ‘ a} « » ° 
For reservations, call United or your travel agent. wider, higher backed seats. 


* Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 


® 
VET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


CARE HAS MADE IT THE BEST OF THE JETS 
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